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One of an interesting pair of Writing Tables, signed by Gillows of 
Lancaster. Each table measures 28 inches by |9} inches and is 29 inche 
high. 





A small Antique Sheraton Mahogany Bureau and Bookcase of nice 
quality. It measures 3 feet 6 inches wide and is exactly 7 feet high. 





One of a pair of Antique Sheraton Mahogany Cupboards or Bookcases with finely 
figured fronts. 





An Antique Chippendale Mahogany brass bound Cellarette on its original 
stand. 
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Finely woven Nain from Central Persia, in rich tones of red, blue, green and 
golden yellow on an ivory ground. Size 10 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. 4 in. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 
AN ESSAY IN CHAUVINISM 


T is the correct and highly 

fashionable thing to say 

that the French paint with 
professional assurance and the 
English as amateurs: that the 
French are basically concerned 
with painting and the English 
with subject-matter: that the 
French are artists and the 
English are illustrators. In 
common with so many sweeping 
art generalizations this is un- 
true, or at least has to be 
modified with so many ifs and 
buts and with-the-exception- 
ofs that it becomes meaning- 
less. During recent decades 
when French painting has de- 
voted itself to less and less 
matter and more and more 
manner, or rather mannerisms, 
there may be a certain truth in 
the idea ; and we will not at this 
moment apply any system of 
enduring values to say whether 
there has been a gain or a loss. 
Art is concerned with deeper 
principles than haute couture. 
Fashions are fun, but not 
fundamental. 

At the moment there is a 
refreshing Englishness about 
the London art galleries. This 
is led by a resounding exhibition 
of the work of George Stubbs at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
and no artist is more thoroughly English than Stubbs. 
Meanwhile Tooth’s ‘“To-day and Yesterday”’ Exhibition is 
British with Stanley Spencer at his most provocatively literal, 
John, Matthew Smith, and Sickert among the old guard, 
and a sprinkling of younger men carrying on their traditions. 
The Redfern have Stephen Bone with his unabashed truth 
to the visual and Earl Haig showing landscapes in his 
characteristic idiom of simplification; the Leicester have 
followed Pitchforth’s watercolours, Preston Goddard, that 
sprightly newcomer, and Mary Kessell with Michael 
Ayrton and Lord Methuen. Meanwhile English watercolours 
with established names continue at Agnews and at the Arts 
Council is a magnificent exhibition of Samuel Palmer. 

First to Whitechapel and George Stubbs. We are 
indebted again to this enterprising gallery, and in this 
instance to the work and enthusiasm of Mr. Basil Taylor, 
for an exhibition which will give to Stubbs his rightful 
position not as a simple animal artist or sporting painter, 
but as a master who should be accepted as one of European 
importance. Here are the horses and hounds and anatomical 
drawings which have for so long been his accepted kingdom ; 
but here, too, is portraiture and conversation pieces worthy 
of the XVIIIth-century English school supremacy in this 
art; here is landscape painted in the 1760’s and 1770’s 
when Wilson’s and Gainsborough’s English landscapes were 
unacceptable, and Turner and Constable were unborn or in 
their cradles. Look, for example, at his portrait of ‘Sir John 
Nelthorpe out Shooting.” A first-rate portrait of an English 
gentleman ; a brilliant study of the two dogs ; a landscape 
and skyscape which in its understanding of the relationship 
of the elements of earth and sky anticipates the English 
landscape masters ; some foreground plant studies equally 
satisfying in their scientific and their aesthetic rendering of 


SIR JOHN NELTHORPE OUT SHOOTING. By Georce Stusss 
From the Exhibition of the Works of Stubbs at Whitechapel Art Gallery. 
PersPEx’s Choice for the Picture of the Month. 
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the forms, and always a daring in composition and a grasp of 
its essentials which all through his work yields exciting and 
perfectly controlled results: all these things go to the 
creation of a masterly painting. 

One of the aspects which emerges from this full-scale 
exhibition of Stubbs’s work is the perfect balance between 
the matter and the manner. We are reminded that Stubbs 
was by nature scientifically minded, and that he lived in a 
period and a country where applied science was a passion. 
The name of Leonardo himself is evoked and justly so, as 
we consider the tremendous research which this man made 
in comparative anatomy. His famous Anatomy of the Horse 
was a pioneer work of the new science supplanting one of 
two centuries earlier; his work with Dr. John Hunter in 
comparative anatomy of wild animals and man ; his explora- 
tion of the possibilities of enamel painting on copper plates 
and his experiments in large-scale pictures on china in 
conjunction with Wedgwood; everything indicates the 
scientific mind. Like Leonardo himself Stubbs had the 
desire to realise in painting and drawing what he observed 
or discovered in the facts of external nature. To this extent 
there is the abiding quality of the illustrative in his work. 
When a portrait commission—either of a horse or dog, of a 
person or of a group of people—demanded at once the 
likeness and a work of art all this absolute knowledge was at 
his command. He knew the stresses and tensions of muscles, 
the underlying structure of skeletons, the outward and 
inward forms of the things he had studied. 

The fascinating thing which emerges from this exhibition, 
however, is that we have for too long almost assumed that 
Stubbs’s knowledge was this purely factual one, and here we 
discover how thorough was his knowledge of painting per se. 
That, too, recalls Leonardo; though if Leonardo had had at 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN. By SaLomon KONINCK. 


From “Pictures for the Collector.” Alfred Brod Gallery. 


his command the scientific knowledge of this man who lived 
three hundred years later we might still have had *“The Last 
Supper” as he painted it. The study of Stubbs’s changing 
media is in itself a chapter of his art. His experiments in 
using the technical methods of the miniature on large scale 
painting can be followed at Whitechapel where several of the 
full-scale works are on the smooth china panels supplied 
by Wedgwood. We can watch also the whole process of his 
developing style from the quite early works to the monu- 
mental ‘‘Hambletonian’” which he painted at 75, just 
before he died. 

More important than the power over actual paint and 
painting, however, is the mastery of the art of picture 
making. He applied his scientific mind to the creation of 
each work. Every line plays its part in compositions which 
seem simple but are, in fact, deliberate solutions of the 
artist’s problems. It is characteristic of Stubbs that he 
shows so palpable a face value that he has been accepted 
simply at that over the years. At last we may realise that he 
answers to our demands on many different and far deeper 
planes, factual and aesthetic. Not the least delight lies in 
discovering him as a human being. The amazing fellow who, 
during his research into the anatomy of the horse for his 
now famous book was capable of carrying the carcase of the 
beast up three flights of stairs to his dissecting room at the 
top of the house; who lived undaunted by the stinking 
carcasses in which his mind and eye were absorbed ; who 
earned the respect of so many of the finest minds of that 
age of fine minds, quarrelled, loved, defied or served as his 
will dictated ; and died in poverty when the fashions of art 
had swung away from his stark truth at the dictates of a 
rising romanticism: we do well to pay homage to George 
Stubbs. 

After such an encounter with a colossus we are in danger 
of seeing everybody in current exhibitions as pigmies. The 
impression may be upheld falsely at Tooth’s show ““Today 
and Yesterday,” by the chance that many of the pictures are 
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themselves small in size. Against this Augustus John has a 
very large symbolic drawing in charcoal and wash called 
“The World” dominating the top of the staircase, and John 
certainly is no pigmy. The excitement of the exhibition lies 
in the two Stanley Spencer paintings : ‘‘Love on the Moor,” 
that long horizontal stretching through ten feet of erotic 
incident and humorous comment, and ‘‘Dinner on the 
Lawn” another contribution to his Regatta series. Spence: 
is conspicuously one of the artists whom one either hates or 
likes. These caricatures of humanity have what he onc 
described to me as ‘‘g ggle value” to a degree which often 
interferes with their meaning value. Nor can we properl 
judge the real importance or even the significance of indi 
vidual pictures in this Regatta series without seeing the 
whole of them together. It is Spencer’s hope that somewher: 
the opportunity will be made to put these works together as 
a great symbolic presentation of the position of Christ in the 
contemporary world in the same way that his ‘‘Resurrection’ 
works were presented at Burghclere. Seen separately the 
artist’s evasion of the problem of contemporary costum¢ 
which will not in a decade become merely old-fashioned and 
period, his characteristic linear patterning, and his reduction 
even of the human figure to symbols, makes the works look 
deliberately queer and curious. The key to such art lies in 
Bosch and Bruegel, which is not to place Spencer on this 
exalted level. I iound the Matthew Smiths in this exhibition 
blatant (as, alas, I so often do); the Tristram Hilliers too 
small though he is an artist I admire; the Wadsworth 
impressive ; the William Brookers pleasing; and the William 
Scott absurd. Sven Berlin’s sculpture, with its wonderful 
feeling for material, especially Egyptian greenstone, was 
excellent. 


THE SPIRIT OF PLACE 

More English painting is at the Redfern, where Stephen 
Bone and Earl Haig have shows which yield an interesting 
contrast. Bone has a basis of painstaking topographical 
representation ; Earl Haig attempts to get there by a short 
cut, reducing the objects in his landscapes to two-dimension 
colour patches. The modernist attitude is likely to be 
heavily weighted against any artist such as Bone who draws 
so thoroughly, puts in detail with enormous patience as in 
his large canvas of ‘‘Stockholm,”’ and finishes his pictures. 
How satisfying, in fact, it all is. The compelling design of 
his studies of the Thames Bridges makes us remember 
Samuel Scott who also saw the aesthetic value of the vast 
swinging curves of the arches over the water. In another 
mood he gives us the crowded streets of New York or a piece 
of pure landscape. His sensitivity makes of these pictures 
as well as places. 

Earl Haig’s summary rendering of scene I found much 
less satisfying. Decorative, yes; but decoration is not 
enough ; and those swirmy, wormy trees flattened down 
against the landscape showed so little love for nature. Many 
of the paintings were of the Vale of Health at Hampstead, 
and as I happen to live in the midst of that romantic and 
much-painted spot I may be prejudiced against anyone who 
thus caricatures its loveliness. I found his self-restricted 
palette monotonous. Despite these strictures the sense of 
open-air and the decorative quality give a charm, and I 
would judge that one of these pictures would be more 
intriguing than a roomful. In that respect almost any one- 
man show is prejudicial to the artist. Stephen Bone’s 
variety stands the test. 


SOME ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 

The exhibition of recent water-colours by Vivian Pitch- 
forth at the Leicester Gallery proved to be as good as one 
had expected. This artist has now abandoned his earlier 
dry paint (an abomination in water-colour) and his tendency 
to harsh forms, and has stepped straight into the finest 
English tradition. Using large sheets and floating his colour 
on a wet ground, he achieves a softness of outline, atmos- 
phere, light and reflections typical of the best masters of this 

(continued on page 123) 
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Fig. I. 


The Vision of St. Anthony. 


LODOVICO CARRACCI 


O Malvasia, the assiduous chronicler of Bolognese 
"T painting, Lodovico was the greatest of the Carracci. 

And Reynolds, in his second ‘‘Discourse,”’ delivered 
in 1769, when referring to what he called ‘‘style in painting,” 
which he defined as ‘‘a power over materials by which con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed,” could say: ‘‘And in 
this Ludovico Carracci (I mean in his best works) appears 
to me to approach the nearest to perfection.” 

But in the XIXth century the tide was to turn against 
the Carracci; to Ruskin they were ‘‘art weeds,” and in 
this century Lodovico in particular has been the subject 
of contumely. Further, the aims of the Carracci have been 
completely misunderstood, and they have been credited 
with being the instigators of a consciously elaborated theory 
of eclecticism. 

There can no longer be any excuse for such a trite and 
convenient simplification ; nor can there be any justification 
for the old, excessive eulogies upon Lodovico’s work. For 
the scholarly yet imaginative Mostra dei Carracci held in 
Bologna last year provided the material for a balanced 
assessment of him. It was, in fact—due partly to the very 
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Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


By TERENCE MULLALY 


happy selection from his @uvre and partly to our fuller 
understanding of Annibale - Lodovico who was brought 
into the sharpest perspective by the exhibition. The result 
will surprise those who, for too long, have ignored later 
Bolognese painting. 

Lodovico Carracci was almost certainly born in Bologna 
in 1555, for he was baptised there in April of that year. 
Some time between 1570 and 1580 he became the pupil 
of the Bolognese Mannerist Prospero Fontana , (1512-97), 
who, it is recorded, dubbed him “‘il bue” (the ox) ; 
and Malvasia wrote that he tended towards a ‘‘natural 
ponderazione.”’ We have few details concerning his early 
years. According to Malvasia he was attracted to Bagna- 
cavallo for his colouring and to Pellegrino Tibaldi, admiring 
his Michelangelesque tendencies ; he also informs us that 
Lodovico studied Correggio and Parmigianino in Parma, 
Giulio Romano and Primaticcio in Mantua and Tintoretto 
in Venice. In formulating this ‘‘studioso corso’”’ Malvasia 
was not propounding the theory of the electicism of the 
Carracci; that was to come later. But he did aim to show 
that Lodovico, his hero, had in his youth studied at what 
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Fig. II. Study for a figure in the Palazzo Fava. Royal Collection, 
Windsor Castle. By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen. 


he regarded as some of the primary fountainheads of art. 
And, although he disagreed with Malvasia’s ‘‘studioso 
corso,” Bellori, the Roman historian and critic, also in part 
anticipated the eclectic theory. 

Recent research has nevertheless indicated that Malvasia’s 
account of Lodovico’s early years cannot be taken literally. 
It is now evident, following the work of Francesco Arcangeli, 
that he did not visit Venice at this time, but that he was in 
Florence and Parma, probably about 1583. What is of equal 
importance, and the observations to this effect in the cata- 
logue of the Bologna exhibition are a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of Lodovico, is that in his native 
Bologna he would have come in contact with Bartolommeo 
Cesi (1556-1629). For Lodovico was influenced by Cesi, 
who was intro“ucing a new intimacy into Bolognese painting. 

In 1578 Lodovico requested entry into the Compagnia 
dei Pittori in Bologna. Then in 1585, along with Annibale 
and Agostino, he founded the Accademia degli Incamminati, 
the famous academy in which, until Denis Mahon demon- 
strated the synthetic basis of the theory, they were supposed 
to have propagated the doctrine of eclecticism. Lodovico’s 
first dated picture is of 1588, although earlier works can be 
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Fig. III. The Conversion of Si. Paul. Bologna Pinacoteca. 


assigned to him on the basis of literary evidence and style 
criticism. In 1602 he made a brief journey to Rome. In 
1606-9 he was painting in Piacenza for the bishop and in 
1611 he was in Reggio Emilia. These are the basic facts of 
his life ; almost all the other details we have to relate to his 
activities in Bologna, where, unlike Annibale and Agostino, 
he remained to direct the academy and to execute his many 
commissions. This is of the utmost importance, for the 
brief duration of his Roman visit and his continued presence 
in Bologna provide a key to the understanding of his work. 
Here, then, is the framework in which it must be considered. 

Michael Jaffé has observed that it is Lodovico’s early 
period that emerges most clearly from the Bologna exhibition. 
This is true, and the resulting impression is of a group of 
works of great beauty. Like the majority of the pictures in 
the exhibition, they had been specially cleaned for the 
occasion, and this in itself was a notable achievement, 
enabling us to see them as they had not been seen for 
centuries. 

The key pictures for Lodovico’s first period are the “‘St. 
Francis adoring the Crucifix’”’ in the Pinacoteca Capitolina, 
Rome, ‘‘The Annunciation,” in the Bologna Pinacoteca, 








and ‘‘The Vision of St. Anthony” (Fig. I) in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam. The ‘‘St. Francis’’ can be dated to 
1583-84, and the other two pictures were painted within 
the next two or three years. 

In discussing the ‘‘St. Francis’’ Jaffé has noted that it 
presages both Murillo and Zurburan ; the link with Spanish 
painting is, in fact, more than in the handling, extending as 
it does to the expression of religious emotion. Yet this 
picture has a refinement rare in Spanish painting. It is, 
above all, a subtle study in grey and muted olive-green. 

In ‘‘The Annunciation” Lodovico further demonstrates 
his ability to make colour evocative, the magenta of the 
Virgin’s robe being in contrast to the dazzling white of the 
angel’s draperies and the fine blaze of light about its wings. 
Yet striking as are these combinations of colour, there is a 
reserve, almost a feeling of rigidity, about the figures that 
lends to them a suggestion of timelessness. The withdrawn, 
pensive Virgin is utterly devoid of the affectation of the 
Mannerists, and the picture as a whole has a restraint that is 
almost classical in its undertones. 

The greatest of these early works and in many respects 
the most moving of all Lodovico’s pictures is ‘‘The Vision 
of St. Anthony” (Fig. I). The figure of St. Anthony has 
the sincerity of the St. Francis in the picture from the 
Pinacoteca Capitolina. The stance of the Madonna is 


Fig. V. St. Francis receiving the Stigmata. 
Ellesmere Collection. 


Fig. IV. ‘‘Madonna dei Bargellini.’’ 
Bologna Pinacoteca. 


majestic, her attitude brooding, her hands expressive. At 
the same time the sky is very beautiful, and nothing has 
been allowed to detract from the poignancy of the moment. 

While these early paintings stress the degree of Lodovico’s 
originality and the extent of his genius, his drawings of the 
same period, although brilliant, indicate his links with the 


past. In 1583-84 the Carracci were commissioned to 
decorate the Palazzo Fava in Bologna with a series of scenes 
from the Aeneid. The execution of the frescoes at first 
seems to have been largely due to Annibale and Agostino, 
but Lodovico evidently played a part in their conception 
and provided studies for them; and at a later date, circa 
1595, he painted the frieze illustrating ‘“The Journey of 
Aeneas.’ The difference between his preliminary studies 
for the commission and Annibale’s is instructive. For 
Annibale shows himself to have been concerned with the 
structure of the human body ; he was an accurate draughts- 
man, in the sense of having an almost Renaissance pre- 
occupation with anatomy, whereas Lodovico had no such 
concern. This is demonstrated by a study at Windsor 
(Fig. II), which Wittkower and Mahon have recognised as 
being one of the key drawings for an understanding of 
of Lodovico’s early manner. It is a sketch from life for one 
of the figures in the Palazzo Fava, and is executed in black 
chalk heightened with white, on grey-blue paper. The use 











Raimondo. 

















of this technique is interesting, for it is a method that had 
long been popular. Yet its contrast with Annibale’s draw- 
ings of the same period lies not so much in method as in 
approach. Lodovico’s aim had been to render the play of 
light and shadow, and by a subtle use of chalk he had con- 
vincingly suggested the presence of the figure. One suspects 
that it would hardly have satisfied the more scientifically 
minded Annibale, but it is none the less a technical tour de 
force and is completely successful. Yet it implies the 
inherent weakness in Lodovico’s attitude to drawing. 

The culmination of Lodovico’s early development is 
reached in two of his first large-scale altarpieces, ““The 
Conversion of St. Paul’ (Fig. III), finished by 1587, and 
the ‘“‘Madonna dei Bargellini” (Fig. IV), which is dated 
1588, both in the Bologna Pinacoteca. In them the dominant 
characteristics of his work are apparent. In the first place, 
they bear witness to his partiality for a distinctive palette, 
in which muted tones contrast with colours that are both 
deep and sonorous. His humanity in expressing a wide 
range of moods, from the quiet piety of the donor to the 
subdued playfulness of the Child in the ‘‘Madonna dei 
Bargellini,’’ is also manifest. And, in addition, they 
demonstrate his ability to organize complex designs; the 
way in which the juxtaposition of light and dark passages 
in the ‘‘St. Paul” play a part in the composition as a whole 
is particularly impressive. 

Apart from their merits these pictures are of unusual 
art-historical interest. Lanzi, in his Storia Pittorica, written 
at the end of the XVIIIth century, asserted that it was from 
“The Conversion of St. Paul” that Guercino learnt his use 
of chiaroscuro, and the possibility of its influence upon 
Caravaggio and the manner in which it presages aspects 
of the Baroque have also been noted. 

Just as Lodovico was little concerned with anatomy, so 
he was comparatively uninterested in landscape. Unlike 
Annibale he painted no landscapes as such and landscape 
never plays an important part in his altarpieces. His attitude 
towards it is clearest in his drawings. In them there is 
frequently a lack of any precisely indicated relationship 


Fig. VI. Ascene from the life of San 


Witt Collection, Courtauld Institute. 


Fig. VII. Madonna degli Scalzi. 
Bologna Pinacoteca. 








between the foreground, middle distance and background, 
or between the figures and their setting. An example of 
this is the pen and bistre wash study of ‘‘St. Francis receiv- 
ing the Stigmata” (Fig. V), now in the Ellesmere Collection. 
It is an early drawing, probably dating to before 1590, yet 
the same tendencies are equally apparent in a drawing from 
the Witt Collection at the Courtauld Institute (Fig. VJ), 
which illustrates ‘‘A Scene from the Life of San Raimondo” 
and is a study for an altarpiece in San Domenico in Bologna, 
datable to 1608-10. It is admittedly little more than a first 
idea and its parts have been executed with spirit. Never- 
theless its total effect has been vitiated by the looseness of 
the design. In the case of the ‘‘St. Francis” the unsatisfactory 
transition between the foreground and middle distance, 
particularly to the left of the figure, does not detract 
materially from the impression created by the drawing as 
a whole ; like the absence of any serious attempt to suggest 
the structure of the body beneath the drapery, it is a weak- 
ness, but one which we overlook in the face of the fully 
realised emotional presence of the saint. Yet in other 
drawings no such toleration is possible. 

Although Lodovico’s continued residence in Bologna 
rendered him less subject than Annibale to influences other 
than those of a somewhat narrow Bolognese Mannerism, he 
none the less learnt from his limited travels. This is demon- 
strated by the ‘‘Madonna degli Scalzi” (Fig. VII) of circa 
1590, in the Bologna Pinacoteca, one of his most beautiful 
and, from the art-historical point of view, one of his most 
interesting pictures. In it, in addition to the influence of 
Annibale and Agostino, there is a suggestion of Raphael’s 
‘Sistine Madonna,”’ which was then at Piacenza and which 
Lodovico must have known, if not at first hand, then at 
second hand. But these are by no means the only influences 
apparent. However, it should not be assumed that the 
picture is eclectic in the sense that the term has been applied 
to the Carracci. On the contrary, its particular importance 
lies in the fact that it indicates Lodovico’s ability to absorb 
different influences and then to evolve a style distinctively 
his own. 
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Fig. VIII. Galatea. Modena, Galleria Estense. 





Fig. IX. The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia. 
Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 
By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen. 


Fig. X. Alexander and Roxana. Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. By gracious permission of H.M. The Queen, 
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The serene and gracious Madonna rides upon the 
crescent moon, while St. Francis and St. Jerome adore the 
Holy Child and the heavenly host gathers about them. It is 
a picture of great beauty and humanity. And one that was 
to exert a powerful influence on Seicento painting far 
beyond Bologna. 

Its appeal is threefold. In the first place we admire it for 


Fig. XII. Martyrdom‘of St. Angelo. Bologna Pinacoteca. 


Fig. XI. Flight into Egypt. 
Bologna, Casa Tacconi. 


its formal qualities ; the design is simple but majestic, the 
colouring subdued but subtle. Secondly, it succeeds by 
its patent sincerity and the depth of emotion it implies. 
Lastly, it is appealing because of its everyday humanity. 
The relationship between the Christ Child and St. Francis 
and the way the Madonna holds the Child are direct and 
simple, completely devoid of affectation or pomposity. This 
lack of pretension and the deliberate use of homely types is 
characteristic of Lodovico, and is one of the ways in which 
he is, compared with most of his contemporaries, original. 
In pictures like the ‘‘Madonna degli Scalzi” his directness 
adds a touch of poignancy, in the ‘‘Susannah and the 
Elders,” in the National Gallery, London, it adds realism, 
while carried to its extreme it leads to a genre-like treat- 
ment, as in the frieze of heads below the platform in ‘“The 
Martyrdom of St. Margaret,”’ in the Church of San Maurizio 
at Mantua. 

Another manifestation of this attitude is found in 
Lodovico’s portraits. For his lack of affectation makes him 
a sympathetic portrait painter. Few portraits have been 
attributed to him, but those of the donors in several of his 
altarpieces, as for instance the ‘‘Madonna with Saints”’ in 
the Museo Civico, Cento, are notable for their naturalism. 
A more ambitious example of his talents in this direction 
was nevertheless in the Bologna exhibition, where it was 
attributed to Annibale. The picture in question represents 
a widow before a crucifix. Its attribution to Lodovico, 
rather than Annibale, has been proposed by Michael Jaffé, 
and is, I believe, correct. The picture is at once reserved 
and poignant. The execution is detailed and sensitive, and 
the subdued emotion makes a strong impact. 

Lodovico’s range was not as wide as Annibale’s, yet it 
would be difficult to find a more marked contrast than that 
between the “‘Portrait of a Widow” and the ‘‘Galatea”’ 
(Fig. VIII), now in the Galleria Estense, Modena. It was 
one of the ovals commissioned in 1592 by Cesare d’Este for 
the Palazzo dei Diamanti in Ferrara. Others in the same 
series were by Annibale and Agostino. The most notable 
feature of the ‘‘Galatea’”’ is its pronounced chiaroscuro, 
which is clearly derived from Correggio. The picture is, 
in fact, intensely Correggesque ; the mixture of playfulness 

(continued on page 121) 
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|—Early Jades and Metal-work in the Collection of the Rt. Hon. Lord Cunliffe. 


Fig. I. 


ANY distinct impulses go to the making of a collector 
M of works of art. When comparing private collections 
of Chinese antiquities the distinction is usually a 
matter of emphasis, for in one the accent is clearly upon the 
purely aesthetic, in another quality and historical interest 
take}first place, while in a third, comprehensiveness is the 
collector’s obvious aim. In the collections which are to come 
under review in the present series those elements which 
contribute to the formation of the most interesting, histori- 
cally instructive and beautiful collections will, in every case, 
be found to be present. 

The custom, prevalent among the Chinese, of keeping 
their pictures rolled up and of stowing in padded boxes or 
cases other portable works of art has two major advantages : 
it ensures the greater appreciation of the viewer whose 
attention is drawn to the painting or pot and it serves to 
protect the more fragile objects from harm. It is probable 
that, in addition to these, other considerations weigh with 
Lord Cunliffe, for the adequate display of a collection of 
about 800 items, many of them of considerable importance, 
calls for accommodation difficult and perhaps impossible to 
find in Mayfair. 

Many of the Cunliffe jades come into the archaic class— 
small carvings used for ceremonial purposes, emblems of 
authority, badges of rank or for use in some form of ritual. 
Since the year 1912, when these splendid products of the 


Disc of calcified ivory-white jade representing a tiger (? rhinoceros). 


8x 


By E. E. BLUETT 





Late Chou. Actual size. 


early Chinese craftsman first became known to the Western 
world, much has been written on the subject, but, it must be 
confessed, little has been learnt concerning date, actual 
provenance or precise purpose. It is therefore refreshing to 
find, here and there, a piece about whose period and origin 
something can be said with a measure of certainty. Such a 
piece is illustrated in Fig. I. 

A discovery of major importance was made when the 
Chin-ts‘un tombs, a group situate a few miles east of Lo-yang 
in the province of Honan, were excavated in 1928-1929. In 
one of these tombs the famous Piao bronze bells were found. 
There is strong evidence for the assertion that these bells 
were cast in the year 398 B.c. In the same tomb with these 
bells two carved jade discs were found, discs of almost 
exactly the same form and manner of carving as our Fig. I. 
These are now in the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 
The condition of the stone in the Cunliffe piece, almost 


opaque and of a delicate ivory-like tint, and the clearly 


discernible ‘‘life’” of the carving, leave no room for doubt 
that it is a specimen of immense antiquity, one that may 
safely be classed with the Chin-ts‘un jades and contemporary 
with the Freer discs. 

Although realistic representation of bird and animal 
forms is occasionally seen in amulet jades of the earliest 
periods, the carver usually shows a marked preference for 
stylistic treatment. The duck pendant, for example (Fig. IIc), 
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Fig. Il. Five amulets. Yin-Chou. a. Pale green jade Kuei dragon. f on . an 
B. Turquoise-matrix bird. c. White jade duck. p. Honey-coloured Fig. III. Mottled green’ jade vase. Height 6} in. Sung period 


jade pheasant. £. Green jade coiled dragon. - 


Fi 
bl. 





Fig. IV. White jade wine-cup. Sung period. Height 4} in. Fig. V. White jade flower vase. Ming period. Height 6} in. 
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a fine Yin-Chou specimen, though lacking the plumage 
elaboration seen in some later pieces, is clearly representa- 
tional in outline ; the same may be said of the very rare 
turquoise-matrix flying bird next to it. The other three 
pendants, though of approximately the same date, exhibit a 
distinct departure from naturalistic treatment, the small 
plaque on the left (D) so highly stylized that it is only just 
recognisable as a bird. 

Animal forms of many kinds abound in this large collec- 
tion. With a few exceptions—charming little pendants of 
the Sung period—they belong to the earliest dates, Shang, 
Yin-Chou and Chou and include fishes, birds of many kinds, 
tigers, hares, mountain sheep, dragons, a crocodile and one 
amusing animal head swallowing a fish. To the understand- 
ing Chinese every form has some significance, in the main 
symbolical. ‘‘Of all animals the bird has most often been 
identified with the soul,’’ says Carl Hentze ; the tiger is the 
enemy of evil spirits; the dragon is the cloud dweller and 
spirit of the waters, while filial piety was expressed in the 
wearing of fish, sheep and hare amulets, symbols of the 
victims usually sacrificed to ancestors. 

Among the later jades there is a fine spinach-green vase 
with tubular handles, a pre- Ming example and most probably 
of Sung date (Fig. III) ; to the same period belong the three 
delightful little pale green jade animals in Fig. VI and the 
graceful horn-shaped drinking cup which is illustrated in 
Fig. IV. Then there is a flower vase, white with russet 


Fig. VII. White jade 
blade with bronze tang. 


Yin-Chou. 
Length 13% in. 
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Fig. VI. Pale green 
jade dogs. 
Sung period. 
A. Height 2} in. 
B. Height 2} in. 
c. Height 34 in. 


marking in the form of a fish-dragon (Fig. V), an allusion 
to the Lung Mén legend where the carp who strives and 
succeeds in leaping the precipitous falls at the Dragon Gate 
(Lung Mén) is rewarded by transformation into a dragon. 
It will be noted that the figure in this vase is half dragon and 
half fish. 

Two objects of more than usual interest serve to link the 
jades in the collection to bronzes of similar date. The first 
of these, a blade of flawless white jade ( Fig. VII), is attached 
to its original haft or tang, the latter cast in the form of a bird. 
This tang is identical in character and closely resembles in 
detail some of those found in An- Yang and authenticated by 
Professor Karlgren. It belongs to the Yin-Chou epoch and, 
apart from its obvious merit as a vigorous example of the 
metal worker’s art, it provides a valuable indication of the 
manner of the contemporary jade carver’s craft. 

In Fig. VIII we see a sacrificial wine vessel, one used for 
pouring of hot libations. This tripod cup, one of the Chueh 
class, belongs to the first stylistic phase and possesses an even 
grey-green ‘‘water’’ patina of great beauty. Its most striking 
feature is the bird design seen on the body of the piece, and it 
is this feature which links it culturally with jades of the same 
date, one of which, in Lord Cunliffe’s collection, is illustrated 
here (Fig. XIV). 

By comparison with the jades, we find in the bronzes 
generally the expression of a different set of ideas; similar, 
perhaps, in essence, but larger in concept. Several factors 
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Fig. VIII. Bronze chueh. Shang period. Height 8% in. 
impelled the production of these ancient bronzes and con- 
tributed to the designing, decorating and casting of some 
great works of art. 

The Chinese were well aware of the lasting properties of 
their bronze: vessels of this material were thus admirably 
adapted for recording in cast inscriptions historical happen- 


ings, tributes to an ancestor or expressions of gratitude for 





Fig. X. Bronze Kuei. 


Yin Chou. 
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Fig. IX. Bronze Ku. Shang period. Height 13 in. 

some benefaction. Judging from the translation of many of 
these inscriptions it appears that sacral vessels form a 
relatively large proportion of these early bronzes. Many of 
them served to contain the wine used in sacrificial cere- 
monies ; one of these, the tripod cup, Fig. VIII, is referred 
to above. Another, the trumpet-shaped beaker (Ku), 
perhaps the most beautiful form invented by the bronze 
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Fig. XI. Bronze Chiao-tou. Chou period. Length 8 in. 
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A 3 v 
Fig. XII. Bronze belt-hooks. Late Chou. a. Heavily gilt with tur- Fig. XIII. Bronze belt hooks. Late Chou. a. Heavily gilt with 
quoise jewels. B. T‘ao t‘ieh motif. Two birds inlaid in gold. c. Dragon turquoise inlay. B. Finely modelled dragon. c. Gold wire inlay. 


and dog. Fine gold inlay. 
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caster, is also said to be a wine vessel used in the rites at the 
ancestral hall. One of these in the Cunliffe Collection, 
illustrated in Fig. IX, possesses all the qualities of a perfect 
bronze. Its proportions are ideal, the curves exceptionally 
beautiful and the clearly defined pattern exhibits bronze 
piece-mould casting at its finest. 

Other important bronze vessels include a handsome jar 
and cover with swing handle—the class known as Yu. 
These were wine containers, and though often finely orna- 
mented were not necessarily intended for ritual purposes for, 
as Yetts remarks “‘like all ritual vessels, the members of this 
class are glorified counterparts of ordinary domestic utensils.” 
The Cunliffe Yu is a noble specimen quite sufficiently 
‘‘glorified”’ to place it beyond doubt in the ritual class. Simi- 
larly, the fine Kuei (Fig. X), though intended to contain 
cooked food, was surely one of the class designed for 
ceremonial use. On the other hand, the lei, another wine 
vessel, and one generally of much greater capacity than the 
graceful little specimen in this collection, appears to have 
been reserved for use at banquets: this and the saucepan 
(Chiao tou) illustrated in Fig. XI afford evidence of an urge 
on the part of the ancient Chinese to beautify their useful 
household objects. 

This urge in the direction of luxury is well illustrated by 
the quite remarkable range of belt buckles or fibulae used 
for personal adornment. A few of those in the collection 
are shown in Figs. XII and XIII. They all appear to come 
from the northern and central parts of the country, several, 
it is said, from Shou-Chou in the province of Anhui. The 
hooked end always terminates in an animal head, either 
snake, dragon or similar creature, and a feature peculiar to 
these fibulae is the combining of two animal forms in one, 
often a most ingenious piece of work. The tail of the 
crouching dragon (Fig. XIIa) resembles a horse’s head and 
forms the hook ; the modified shape of the t‘ao t‘ieh monster 
(Fig. XIIs) is inlaid with two delightful birds ; in Fig. XIIc 
there is a large dragon and a very small dog inlaid in gold. 

The first hook in the next illustration (Fig. XIIIA) is a 


Yin Chou. 








Fig. XV. Gold tiger with turquoise 
jewels. Ordos. Actual size. 


large one measuring 8 in. in length. One extremity ; 
modelled with the head of a monster with long ears ; th. 
central portion has the heads of two animals looking away 
from each other, one of distinctly feline type, similar to thos. 
seen on the handles of some earlier bronze vessels and th. 
hooked end is a modification of the commonly seen drago: 
head. The central fibula is the representation of a finel: 
modelled dragon but with a large extending head ending in 
hook. There is some splendid detail work in this piec 
Figure XIIIc has a formal pattern inlaid in gold—dama: 
cened fashion and very finely executed. 

Among the gold pieces there are two which call for speci: 
mention. The first of these (Fig. XV) is a heavy appliqu 
model from Ordos, similar to the smaller armour mount 
worn by these nomads of the Han period. This was former! 
in the Rutherston Collection and, so far as the writer know: 
it is the only one recorded fashioned in gold. This piece wa 
exhibited in Paris at the Musée Cernuschi in 1954. 

Fig. XVI shows a pendant jewel with a representation 
Shou Lao, the God of Longevity, in gold set with rubies 
amethyst and emeralds, the hat formed by a sapphire. Thi 
was brought to London about twenty years ago, togethe: 
with six other items of gold furnishings, all said to have bee: 
taken from the tomb of the Emperor Hsiian Té (a.p. 1426 
35). The complete set was speedily acquired by the lat 
George Eumorfopoulos, and some years later, after the 
collection had been dispersed, this pendant came into the 
possession of Lord Cunliffe. 

Stylistically the pieces comprising this set show clea: 
evidence of XVth-century origin, notably the magnificent 
dish with beaten wave-pattern border in the manner of and 
closely resembling the border seen on some Hsiian Té blue 
and-white dishes. Though the story of the source of this 
find has to be accepted with some reserve, it is highly 
probable that these gold pieces were actually taken from a 
tomb and the splendour of every item indicates that the tomb 
was that of an emperor. 

(To be continued) 


Fig. XIV. White jade hairpin mount. 
Height 14 in. 








Fig. XVI. Gold pendant with ruby, amethyst and 
emerald jewels. Hsiian-té period. Length 5} in. 
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OLD MASTER DRAWINGS—IX. 


Three Drawings by Francisco Goya (1746-1828) in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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Fig. I. THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 


Black chalk and charcoal. 7% 


6x6 in. (192 
on the back, in pencil, ‘“‘Goya.’”’ 


156 mm.). 
Exhibited B.F.A.C.—Drawings by Deceased Masters, 1917, No. 14; B.F.A.C.— 


Numbered in top right corner ‘‘7” (altered from ‘‘6’’); 


Spanish Art, 1928. Section: Paintings, etchings and drawings by Fr. Goya, No. 7. 


years in Madrid (c. 1820-24) and his exile in Bordeaux 

(1824-28) are a number in black chalk, evidently once 
forming part of two sketch books. More leaves have been 
identified during recent years, and it is now possible to 
reconstruct the sketch books in part. M. Pierre Gassier, 
who has suggested that the Fitzwilliam leaves might belong 
to this series, distinguishes two clearly separate groups of 
these drawings: the first, drawings without titles but 
numbered ; the second, drawings with titles and numbers. ' 


. MONG the drawings made by Goya during his last 
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Of the former, 40 drawings of a total of at least 63 can now be 
identified with certainty. The Prado, Madrid,* owns 27, 
the Boymans Museum‘ one, the National Gallery of Canada, 
one, the Gerstenberg Collection, Berlin-Griinewald, 10 ; 
these were formerly in the Collection of D. Aureliano de 
Beruete. 

One of the drawings in the Fitzwilliam, ‘‘The Pen is 
Mightier than the Sword,’ clearly belongs to this series 
(Fig. I). It shows a grotesque figure of a monk with indica- 
tions of a nimbus around his head, holding in his left hand a 
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Fig. II. COMICO DESCUBRIMIENTO (Comic Discovery) 


Black chalk. 7% 
corner, “51.” 


5% in. (192 * 149 mm.). 


Inscribed, lower centre, ‘“‘Comico Descubrimiento”’ ; 
Exhibited B.F.A.C.—Spanish Art, 1928. Section: Paintings, Etchings and Drawings by Fr. Goya, 


in top right 


No. 2. 


pair of scales in which a quill pen is weighing down a sword. 
Monks and ecclesiastics figure in many of the drawings of this 
series, notably in the Prado drawings. This preoccupation 
with clericalism presumably reflects Goya’s revulsion at the 
horrors of civil war and suppression in which the clergy, 
regardless of their Holy Orders, and sunk in self-satisfaction, 
themselves acted as persecutors. It was as a result of this 
new reign of terror under Ferdinand VII, backed by the 
Holy Alliance, that Goya took refuge in France in 1824. 
The drawings may possibly have been intended for transla- 
tion into lithographs. 

The two other drawings in the Fitzwilliam belong to the 
second series (with titles as well as numbers) drawn at 
Bordeaux c. 1824-28. Of this series, the Prado® possesses 
20 drawings, the National Gallery of Canada, 3, while 17 are 
in the Gerstenberg Collection,* and one each in the Collec- 


tions of the Marquesa de Castramonte* and the Marques de 
Cerralbo. The numbering of this series so far as is at present 
known does not go beyond 60. Drawings so far identified 
therefore account for slightly over two-thirds of the possible 
total. 

Of the two drawings of this series in the Fitzwilliam, 
one’ (Fig. II), inscribed by the artist ‘‘Comico Descubri- 
miento” (Comic Discovery or Disclosure) shows a mass of 
grotesque human heads filling a pit, in which they are 
revealed by the withdrawal of the covering cloth. Goya is 
here probably referring to the mass beheadings which 
repeated in Spain, in the years after 1823, the horrors of the 
French Revolution, now ‘‘justified’’ as ‘‘liberation’’ by the 
joint command of the Holy Alliance, the Army of the Faith, 
and the Church, in their persecution of the Spanish Liberals. 

The second drawing* (Fig. III), represents a figure, half 
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Fig. III. 


Black chalk. 7% 54 in. (192 
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SEGURA UNION NATURAL (UNION SecureD By NATuRE) 
150 mm.). Inscribed, lower centre, “‘Segura Union Natural”’ ; 


in top right 


corner, “‘15""; on the back, in pencil, “Goya.” Exhibited B.F.A.C.—Drawings by Deceased Masters, 1917, No. 24; 


B.F.A.C.—Spanish Art, 1928. Section 


man, half woman, joined vertically, with two heads, one leg 
in trousers and the other in a skirt, the male hand holding a 
stick, and a sash passing round the common waist. The 
title, ‘Segura Union Natural” (Union Secured by Nature), 
is written by the artist over an earlier, very faint inscription, 
which apparently reads: ‘‘Hombre la Mitad, Mujer la 
Otra Dulce Union’ (One half man, the other a woman 


: Paintings, Etchings and Drawings by Fr. Goya, No. 17. 


' Goya, Drawings from the Prado, introduction by André Malraux, with a 
catalogue by Pierre Gassier, London, 1947. Several of these drawings were shown 
at an Exhibition of the Arts Council, 1954: Goya; Drawings, Etchings and 
Lithographs: No. 166, 167, 168, 169. 

* All reproduced in André Malraux Pierre Gassier’s book, 1947, pl. 156 182. 

’ Pierre Gassier: Bulletin, Museum Boymans, IV, 1953, p. 17, pl. 16. 

‘Inv. No. 2068. 


All reproduced in André Malraux Pierre Gassier’s book, 1947, pl. 183 195. 


: . ‘ . ® J. Lopez Rey, A Cycle of GoyaDrawings, London, Faber and Faber, 1956, in 
f sweet unity). M. Gassier, ina letter, points out that the which several of these drawings are reproduced. 
P subject is closely related to No. 13 of the same series,’ "Inv. No. 2066. 
‘ ‘*Mal Marido” and to No. 7 of the series of etchings, a. ES ’ 
1 sere 9° 4s “19. sD; . * Prado 414. According to Prof. J. Sanchez Canton, this drawing bears a badly 
| Disparates (or Los Proverbios ) : Disparate Matri- faded inscription reading: “‘B. 1825’’ (Bordeaux, 1825); No. 4§ on the same 
e monial.”’ series, in the Gerstenberg Collection, is dated 1826. This gives added evidence 
e ’ that these drawings belong to Goya’s latest works. 

CARLOS VAN HASSELT. ” Delteil. 208. 

ly 
f These drawings were formerly in the Collections of J. Peoli (Lugt 2020) and of Ch. Ricketts and Ch. H. Shannon. 


Bequeathed by Ch. H. Shannon to the Museum, 1937. 
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BIRDS IN PORCELAIN : 


Fig. I. A duck anda drake. Two tureens by Johann Joachim Kandler. Meissen. c. 1733. 


Diane de Poitiers kept aviaries of rare and exotic 

specimens at the Chateau d’Anet, birds of all kinds have 
frequently been represented in paintings, although they were 
used but rarely as ceramic decoration. 

The discovery of the secret of Chinese porcelain at 
Meissen by von Tschirnhausen and Béttger in the first 
decade of the XVIIIth century made Germany the fount and 
origin of most European figure-work in porcelain, and 
Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, 
was an avid porcelain collector whose taste the factory 
existed to serve. Augustus possessed an extensive collection 
of animals, both indigenous and foreign, which were often 
used in hunting and for matching against each other in 
combat, and his extensive aviaries were situated at Moritz- 
burg, between Meissen and Dresden. 

In 1717 Augustus acquired the Hollandische Palais in 
Dresden-Neustadt, which had been erected originally by 
the Landbaumeister Math. Daniel Péppelmann for Jakob, 
Graf von Flemming. This was intended to house his por- 
celain collection, and he changed its name to the Japanische 
Palais. A little later he conceived the idea of decorating it 
with figures of animals and birds that, for some reason 
which now escapes us, were required to be as near to life 
size as possible. These were intended for display in a large 
central gallery. 

The work was entrusted to Johann Goitlob Kirchner, 
who was appointed Modellmeister in 1727. He was a stone- 
carver who disliked modelling in clay, and he experienced 
great difficulty in firing these large things successfully. 
Many of the surviving specimens are extensively fire- 
cracked. 

Examples of Kirchner’s work are extremely rare. His 
style is somewhat exaggerated, and his manner more truly 
baroque, than that of his successor, Johann Joachim 
Kandler, who is often regarded as the most important 
exponent of this style. Both Kirchner and K4ndler resorted 
to Moritzburg for inspiration, but the latter modelled more 
directly from nature. 

It is to Kandler, appointed Modellmeister in succession to 
Kirchner in 1733, that we owe the familiar Kleinplastik— 
the small figures of cabinet size which date from 1734, 
although the fashion for this kind of work did not become 
established until about 1736. Kandler modelled birds of all 
kinds during the course of his career, although most of them 


S Dian the early days of the XVIth century when 


Some German Models. 


By GEORGE SAVAGE 


The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. 


belong to the earlier period. He did not lose faith in the 
possibility and the desirability of making the larger sizes, 
even reporting to a factory commission in 1739... ‘‘anything 
can be made in porcelain; if it is too big, make it in two 
pieces . . . so that everything, even the impossible, can be 
done in its own way.” 

This belief almost ruined his career. Kandler’s greatest 
failure was his attempt to make an over-life-size equestrian 
statue of Augustus III—the Reiterdenkmal—which was 
finally abandoned after he had spent large sums of his own 
money on the project. 

Some of K4ndler’s early work lay in the creation of 
services with modelled and moulded decoration that reached 
its culminating point in 1737 with the Schwanengeschirr— 
the Swan service—made for the director of the factory, 
Heinrich, Graf von Briihl, at the instance of Augustus III. 
Louis Delplaces was the designer, and Kandler was assisted 
by Johann Friedrich Eberlein. Originally, the service 
contained over a thousand pieces of all kinds, and the tureens 
and similar items were ornamented with nymphs, sirens, 
nereids, and tritons, as well as with the swans after which it 
was named. It is probably the earliest example of a definite 
rococo theme from Meissen. 

Birds as painted decoration were primarily a French 
innovation, and their appearance on English porcelain, 
notably at Chelsea and Worcester, can be seen in conjunction 
with themes borrowed from Sévres. At Meissen we find a 
few nondescript examples in a naturalistic style during the 
1750's, usually in service-ware with moulded ozier borders. 

The success of Meissen led eventually to the establishment 
of other factories throughout Germany. Most of them came 
into existence fairly late in the rococo period, and the 
fashion for birds did not survive the growth of the neo- 
classical style. A few of the existing models, all belonging to 
the early period of the factory concerned, are illustrated 
here. In particular, the extremely rare model from Nym- 
phenburg (Fig. X), also illustrated by Friedrich H. 
Hoffmann (Geschichte der bayerischen Porzellan-Manufaktur 
Nymphenburg) and executed by the Viennese modeller, 
Joseph Ponhauser, about 1754, is worth attention. 





AN EAGLE PERCHED ON A Rock. Executed by Johann Gottlob 

Kirchner for the Japanische Palais of Augustus the Strong, 

Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. Meissen. c. 1730. 
Height 22 in. 


The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. 











Fig. II. A dove, either by Kirchner or by Kandler, under the influence . Ill. A pair of parrots, probably modelled from birds in the 
of the former’s style. Meissen. c. 1733. Moritzburg aviaries, by Kandler. Meissen. c. 1733. 
The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. 





Fig. IV. Tureen in the form of a goose, by Kandler. Meissen. c. 1737. Fig. V. A pair of woodpeckers, by Kandler. Ormolu mounts. 
Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. Meissen. c. 1735. Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. 


Fig. VII. A dish from the Swan service bearing the arms of Heinrich, 
Fig. VI. One of a pair of jays perched on tree stumps, by Ka4ndler. Graf von Briihl. Meissen. 6. 1737. 


Meissen. c. 1735. Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. 








Fig. VIII. Three figures of swans from the table appointments of the 
Swan service. Meissen. c. 1737. 
The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. 


Fig. IX. A bird, probably a member of the warbler family, perched 
on a flower-decorated tree stump, by Kandler. Meissen. c. 1740. 
Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. 


Fig. X. A swan by the Viennese modeller, Joseph Ponhauser. 
Nymphenburg. c. 1754. (The Nymphenburg factory was started 
with the patronage of the Elector, Maximilian III Joseph, in 1747, 
and production on a commercial scale became possible with the advent 
of the Viennese arcanist Joseph Jakob Ringler, in 1753. The factory 
was then under the direction of Sigismund, Graf von Haimhausen. 
Joseph Ponhauser was one of a number of Viennese artists engaged 
about this time. This model is illustrated by Hcffmann as a goose, an 
unusual example of a goose proving to be a swan.) 
The Antique Porcelain Company, Ltd. 











XI. Acock, probably of a fancy oriental breed, from Moritzburg, 
by Kandler. Meissen. c. 1740. Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. 


Fig. XIII. A birdin white porcelain of indeterminate species, probably 
rnst Heinrich Reichard. Berlin (Wegely’s factory). c. 1755. 
1e first Berlin factory was started by a textile merchant, Wilhelm 
Kaspar Wegely, in 1751, the Modellmeister being Reichard. The 
factory was discontinued in 1757 consequent upon Frederick the 
Great’s refusal to subsidise it.) 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 





Fig. XII. Tureen in the form of a woodcock, perhaps modelled by 
Simon Feilner. Fiirstenberg. c. 1760. (The Fiirstenberg factory 
was started under the aegis of Duke Karl I of Brunswick in 1744, 
but manufacture was in the experimental stage until the arrival of the 
arcanist Johann Benckgraff, in 1753, who was accompanied by Simon 
Feilner. The latter was Modellmeister from about 1753 until his 
departure for Frank:nthal in 1768.) Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. 


Fig. XIV. A cuckoo painted in polychrome, probably by Reichard. 
The factory had some trouble with enamels, and coloured figures of 
this period are scarce. Berlin (Wegely’s factory). c. 1755. 

The Antique Percelain Company, Ltd. 











CORRESPONDENCE 





Fig. I. Still-Life Study. 
ATTRIBUTION WANTED 


Sir, 

I should be interested to know if any of your readers 
can suggest a painter for this small oil study (Fig. I). It was 
sold to me in Paris as a Boilly, which I do not think it can be. 
It appears to be mid-XIXth century and the following 
suggestions have been made : Walter Gay ; Jules Goncourt ; 
G.-A. Decamps. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1. ELIoT HOpDGKIN. 


+ + + 


FINGER-PRINTS ON LUSTRE 
Sir, 

Some years ago a porcelain tea service of the strawberry 
pattern, in pink lustre, came into my possession. A close 
inspection of this revealed that the strawberries were 
represented by a finger-print made by placing the finger on a 
patch of red enamel the size of a strawberry in situ on the 
design, and then removing it. Still more remarkable was the 
fact that the designer was a keen observer of nature, possibly 
a botanist or a microscopist, since careful inspection by the 
aid of a microscope showed that each seed on the surface 
of the fruit had a tiny mark scratched from it. Now the 
strawberry is one of those rare fruits in which the seed is 
unprotected either by pod or flesh, and known to botanists 
as an achene. Furthermore, the style of the original flower 
always adheres to the seed, and this was known to the 
decorator of this lustre service when he used his finger-print 
to form his strawberries, as he added the seeds and styles to 
this imprint. The question now arose, was this unique or 
were all strawberry pink lustre patterns made in this way ? 
A search at the Victoria and Albert Museum resulted in 
finding a cup and saucer in pink lustre strawberry pattern of 
precisely the same format as in the complete service. An 
examination of this made through the courtesy of the 
Department of Ceramics disappointingly showed that the 
enamel of the strawberries was unrelieved by finger-prints. 
Enquiries from my dealer friends elicited the information 
that strawberry pattern pink lustre tea services were seen 
quite frequently some years ago, but few now appear on the 
market. None was aware that the strawberries might be 


Oil on panel. 5% 
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x of in. 


finger-prints, nor is any reference to this effect to be found in 
Thorne’s book Pink Lustre Pottery, or in any of the usual 
works of reference. 

After a prolonged search, however, specimens were 
discovered, all of soft porcelain, very transparent, and having 
a brilliant glaze on a somewhat uneven surface, quite distinct 
from bone porcelain. A close examination of the strawberries 
showed that while they were uniform throughout each 
service, they differed from service to service, notably in the 
way the berry was attached to the calyx. The main interest, 


ate 






Fig. II. Detail of a pink lustre plate showing “‘finger-print strawberry” 
(enlarged twice). 
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A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


— 


wever, lay in discovering by examination of enlarged 
“,otographs of the finger-prints, whether the same person 
1 decorated each service. Close study showed that while 
tie berry throughout each service was made by the same 
‘ager of the same decorator, there were differences from 
vice to service, indicating different decorators for the 
v rious services. 
Quite recently, after a lapse of years, two plates in the 
oical pink lustre strawberry pattern appeared in a dealer’s 
» indow and were acquired at once (Fig. II). Photographs of 
he strawberries showed conclusively that they were made by 
tie same finger of the same individual as the original service. 
hey were, in fact, the two bread and butter plates missing 
om this service. Thus a search of years was finally 
iccessful. 
Since this discovery, Mr. A. E. Lane, Keeper of Ceramics 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, has kindly called my 
attention to an account of the use of the finger in the decora- 
on of majolica in Antica Maiolica Ligure, by Orlando 
Grosso, Genoa, 1939, and also to two striking examples in 
he Museum (Room No. 139, Case E2). It would be interest- 
ng to know to what extent finger-prints may have been used 
mn other types of ceramics, since so infallible a distinguish- 
ing mark might make a valuable contribution towards 
identifying individual decorators. 


date 


is 


Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.2. J. Kine. 


+ + + 


WHO IS SHE? 
Sir, 

I enclose a photograph (Fig. III) of a decorative painting 
in my possession, which poses the age-old problems we so 
often encounter in portraiture, ‘‘Who painted it?” and 
“Who is it?” In this case it has been suggested that it is 
by a Continental artist. Perhaps one of your readers may be 
acquainted with the style, and perhaps the lady was, in her 





Fig. III. An Unidentified Portrait. 


day, pretty enough to have attracted some public notice ! 
Yours faithfully, 


Blackpool. GEORGE HIGGINS. 





A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW : 


governmental admonitions to ‘‘Save Now!” and the 

fervid promises of all public departments to cut down 
expenditure somehow, sometime in the future, I found an 
interesting item from Manchester. It recorded that the 
Council had approved its Education Committee spending 
£2,250 on two pieces of sculpture to embellish—if that is the 
word—two schools on their Withenshawe Estate. It was 
not, however, the vulgar economics which arrested attention : 
we are too thoroughly conditioned to this sort of Alice in 
Wonderland economy to quibble over a mere £2,250 of 
public money. The fascination lay rather in the works of 
art which were the object of this trifling expenditure. One 
bold Councillor with a gift for realistic statement described 
one called ‘‘Acrobatic”’ as being ‘‘like a well-plucked turkey 
standing on its tail.” Actually it is a highly modern composi- 
tion of three acrobatic figures, very elongated and lattice-like, 
with thin pencil bodies and limbs. It soars to a height of 
thirteen feet and is made of concrete covered with fibre 
glass. The other work is entitled ‘‘Man and Technics”: a 
bronze figure with a very small head and very large feet 
holding a wheel and kneeling on two separate pedestals. 
We will not pretend to know why man concerned with 
technics has to have so small a head, except that small heads 
in sculpture have been in vogue quite a time now. So Henry 
Moore, don’t you think ? 

Some facts transpired during the Council meeting. One 
was that nobody there had seen the design of these works for 
which they were told they now must pay without any dis- 
cussion or debate because ‘‘they had already committed 
to pay for the works and no stipulation had been made 
that the designs should be subject to their approval.” That’s 
how to treat these tradesmen-minded Councillors who might 


Ii the interstices of my newspaper reading, between 


That’s the Way the Money Goes 


otherwise divert the progress of culture! ‘‘Well-plucked 
turkey,” indeed ! The other fact was that Maurice Lambert, 
R.A., had first made a design, but this had been turned down 
by ‘‘four local art experts” on the ground that it was ‘‘too 
formal.”” Has Maurice Lambert no friend to tell him that 
heads are small nowadays and feet large; that torsos are 
worn rather thinner than limbs, and figures are served up 
filleted 2? Naturally we are not going to subject our innocent 
children in their schools to the idea that sculpture can still 
be like Michael Angelo or those old-fashioned Greek fellows. 
Besides he didn’t think of the obvious use of concrete 
covered with fibre glass, so eminently suitable to a thirteen- 
feet-high lattice-work structure among schoolchildren. So 
exit Maurice Lambert, R.A., with his Edwardian ideas. 
One commission is handed over to Austin Wright, of York ; 
and the other to Mitzi Cunliffe ; the Council are firmly told 
that they have no further say in the matter and are not even 
to see the designs ; the money is voted ; and the ratepayer 
and taxpayer pays. Which clearly goes to prove how much 
better public bodies can spend the money which we save 
than we could possibly have done ourselves. 

As a further benefit the children of the schools will be 
brought up to the realisation that ART is what the ‘ four art 
experts” tell them it is, and not what their untutored parents 
on the Wythenshawe Estate or their representatives on the 
Manchester Council might think it is. If they themselves 
take up art they will plump for smaller and smaller heads 
and larger and larger feet, more and more elongated bodies, 
glassier glass, and more concrete concrete. The teachers will 
see the waythe educational wind is blowing and instruct brisk- 
ly in the plucked turkey technique ; and those who have the 
welfare of the country at heart will know that once again Art 
has been rescued from nature and made safe for monstrosity. 
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LEEDS TEAPOT 





A Chinese figure on the reverse. Height 6 in. 








THE LEEDS POTTERY AND ITS WARES—Part III 


Fig. I. 


LEEDS CAKE-BASKET and stand : length of stand 10 in. 


By DONALD C. TOWNER 





CHESTNUT-BASKET : height 64 in. STRAINERS: lengths gin. and 3} in. 


Unless otherwise stated, the pieces illustrated are from the author's collection. 


ERY great changes both in the Leeds Pottery and its 

V productions took place about the year 1775. As stated 
in Part II of this series, it was in this year that china- 

clay and china-stone from Cornwall were freed for the use 
of earthenware potters from the restrictions imposed upon 
them by Richard Champion’s patent, with the consequence 
that these materials were then incorporated into the body and 
glaze of the Leeds creamware, thereby transforming it into 
virtually a new material which was both paler in colour and 
more brittle in appearance than the previous deep cream- 
or buff-coloured ware. The Leeds creamware now approxi- 
mated to the pale cream-coloured ware which Josiah Wedg- 
wood had been manufacturing since about 1765 and to 
which he had given the name ‘‘Queen’s Ware.”’ Records 
show that a considerable enlargement of the Leeds Pottery 
had been begun in the year 1770 (see Leeds Mercury, 
August 28th, 1770), and between 1774 and 1781 a number 
of additional partners were taken into the firm, amongst 
whom was William Hartley, who was to become the main- 
stay and guiding hand of the factory from the year 1781 
until his death about 1820. Under William Hartley’s 
influence the Leeds Pottery prospered, and with the sole 
exception of the Wedgwood factory at Etruria, it became 
the largest earthenware factory in this country. In 1787 
the Leeds Pottery established a connection with the Swinton 
factory in South Yorkshire and a family connection existed 
with the Don Pottery, also at Swinton, from the foundation 
of the latter pottery in 1790. During the last quarter of the 
century, the Leeds Pottery developed a large export trade 


with the Continent which ultimately became the factory’s 
greatest source of revenue. 

During the “‘Hartley, Greens” period (1781-1820), the 
Leeds Pottery published ‘‘pattern-books” which were 
written in French, German, Spanish and Dutch as well as 
in English. These were catalogues containing engraved 
plates illustrating some of the wares produced by the 
pottery. A descriptive list under a separate cover was 
issued with the illustrated catalogues the first of which was 
published in 1783. Subsequent editions were produced in 
the years 1785, 1786, 1794 and 1814. In addition to the 
pattern-books, between the years 1778 and 1820, the Leeds 
Pottery compiled ‘‘drawing-books,” which were books of 
designs for use within the factory itself. Three of these are 
now at the Victoria and Albert Museum, nine others are at 
the Leeds City Art Gallery, while an occasional specimen 
is still sometimes to be found in the saleroom or elsewhere. 
Both the pattern-books and the drawing-books form valu- 
able documentation of the wares made by the Leeds Pottery. 


PIERCED AND MOULDED CREAMWARE 


From about 1765 a widespread change of taste was 
apparent in the arts. Architects, sculptors, silversmiths, 
furniture-makers and decorators were producing work in 
the neo-classical style in which Josiah Wedgwood was the 
first English potter to produce wares on a large scale, 
setting the lead in this to many other potters. The Leeds 
Pottery was one of the last of the already existing factories 
to turn to this new style of manufacture, and it was only 
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Fig. Il. Leeps CANDELABRUM : height 124 in. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


with the introduction of the pale cream-coloured ware in 

775 that the fine old tradition of rococo forms and orna- 
ments was at last supplanted at Leeds by the neo-classical 
taste. In this the Leeds Pottery derived much of its inspira- 
tion from the work of the silversmith. Entries in the Leeds 
drawing-books refer the potter to contemporary silver 


designs. Consequently, from 1775, full use was made of 
pierced openwork decoration, flutings and mouldings based 
on the pierced and embossed decoration of silver (Fig. I). 
For the most part the acanthus leaf, urn motif, swags, and 
husk patterns prevailed (Fig. II). In spite, however, of the 
taming influence of the new fashion, the creamware pro- 
duced at Leeds still retained a great deal of its vigour and 
originality, probably due, not so much to the excellent 
craftsmanship of the Leeds potters, as to the fine sense of 
artistry held by the proprietors of the factory. Wares were 
now manufactured for the tables of the rich as well as for 
those of more moderate means, consequently a very great 
addition was made to the number of different articles manu- 
factured. The lists published at Leeds in 1783 contain as 
many as 269 different designs, many of which embodied a 
much greater delicacy and elaboration of treatment than 
had been known heretofore. Dessert services were now 
made containing pierced baskets for chestnuts ; elaborately 
moulded dishes for cakes, fruit and sweetmeats (Fig. I), 
some of which were made in imitation of wicker-work ; 
urn-shaped vases with sockets into which branching candle- 
holders could be inserted to form candelabra for lighting 
the table (Fig. II); and elaborate épergnes or centre- 
pieces, listed in the Leeds pattern-books as ‘‘Grand Platt 
Menage”’ (Fig. III), These centre-pieces, which required 
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Fig. III. Leeps CENTRE-PIECE: height 24 in. 


the greatest possible skill in their manufacture, were 
undoubtedly the most ambitious productions made by the 
Leeds Pottery. Ranging from 17 in. to as much as 48 in. in 
height, they were made in several parts, and held hanging 
basket-dishes and condiment-bottles. Side by side with 
these extravagances, the more homely wares continued to 
be made with much of the artistry of the previous period. 


ENAMELLED WARE 


With the paler colour of the new creamware the use of 
a wider and brighter palette was possible for the enamelling. 
Although a bright brick-red enamel still largely predomi- 
nated, other colours, such as purple, blue, yellow, rose and 
green, were now used unsparingly. The enamelling was 
fluent, rhythmic and highly decorative, and consisted of 
flower, figure and landscape designs as well as some delightful 
formal banded and diapered patterns. Enamelled inscrip- 
tions surrounded by a cartouche are also sometimes found 
on the Leeds creamware of this period. Fig. IV shows some 
Leeds creamware enamelled in red monochrome, which 
style of decoration seems to have been a feature of the 
pottery. The tea- and coffee-pot in this illustration also 
show typical details of Leeds modelling (cf. Part I, Fig. IT). 
Fig. V shows examples of Leeds flower painting. Of parti- 
cular interest in this illustration are the delightful little 
boxes with screw-tops, though the purpose to which these 
were put is uncertain. Fig. VII illustrates two Leeds teapots 
with banded decoration enamelled in bright colours. Gilding 
was often used in combination with the enamel painting. 


TRANSFER-PRINTED DECORATION 


The Leeds Pottery did its own transfer-printing, and 
though as a general rule this fell short of the high standard 
of printing done by Sadler and Green of Liverpool upon 


















Fig. IV. LeEps CREAMWARE decorated with red monochrome enamel. 
PLATE: diam. 8 in. TEaPoT: height 44 in. CoFFEE-PoT: height 
g} in. 


Wedgwood’s creamware, nevertheless some examples of 
Leeds transfer-printing are very pleasing. The colours used 
at Leeds for this work were jet-black, usually printed on an 
almost white ground ; purple-black, a colour which seems 
to have been unique to the Leeds Pottery; sepia, on the 
early deep cream-coloured ware ; and brick-red. This last 
was more orange in tint than the red printing usually found 
on Wedgwood’s creamware. Fig. VI illustrates two 
examples of Leeds transfer-printing in red. The plate is 
from a service some pieces of which are impressed with the 
letters ‘‘L.P.”” and the print sometimes bears the mark 
‘Leeds Pottery” in script letters. The print on the teapot 
is a reverse of one printed at Liverpool, and may be either 
a copy from the Liverpool print or have been derived from 
the same source. 

GLAZES 


It has often been stated that the Leeds creamware can 
be distinguished by the greenish colour of the glaze. Such 
a statement is very misleading, since the Leeds Pottery did 
not use a greenish glaze to any extent till after about 1785. 
It has already been shown in Part II of this series that the 
early Leeds glazes seldom showed any signs of a greenish 
tint, and between the years 1775 and about 1785 the glaze 
used on the Leeds creamware was of a pale yellow or prim- 
rose tint which gave a very pleasing richness and glow to the 
ware. After this, new glazes were introduced which ranged 
from grey to a very soft tint of greyish-green, which was far 
less green in colour than the glazes normally used by Wedg- 
wood and other Staffordshire potters. It was not till about 
1795 that the Leeds Pottery introduced a really bright green 
glaze, and this was used for a comparatively short time only, 
due, it is said, to the harmful effect on the potters of the 
arsenic which it contained. 


PEARLWARE 


The name ‘‘pearlware’’ was invented by Wedgwood 
about 1775 for a pale crearmware which was coated with a 
bluish glaze. The play between the cream-colour and the 
counteracting blue tint of the glaze produced a slightly 
greyish result which no doubt suggested the name, though 
bluish glazes on creamware had been used by potters many 
years before. Nevertheless it was not till about 1790 that 
the Leeds Pottery first began to manufacture this type of 
ware. This differed from the Wedgwood pearlware in the 
colour of the glaze. The Leeds variety being a much deeper 
blue which, unlike the Wedgwood colour, never showed 
any tendency towards green. This glaze was not only of 
sufficient depth of colour to give the ware a decided bluish 
cast but also produced a richness and smoothness of effect 
which were wholly satisfying. 








Fig. V. Leeps CREAMWARE decorated with multicoloured flower- 
painting in enamel. ScREW-TOP Boxes: diam. 3 in. CUP AND SAUCER : 
diam. of saucer 5 in., height of cup 2 in. 





FIGURES 


Although the Leeds Pottery produced a number of 
figures in creamware, by far the greater proportion were of 
pearlware and were made from about 1790. Most of these 
had square bases which were normally slightly deeper than 
the Staffordshire examples. A characteristic of the Leeds 
figures is that they were left completely open underneath, 
the inside as well as the outside of the figure being fully 
glazed. Although the Leeds Pottery produced some good 
classical figures, of more interest perhaps are those which 
represent the ordinary men and women of the time (Fig. 
VIII). These have an intimacy and living quality so often 
lacking in those made elsewhere. Enamelled decoration on 
Leeds figures is usually of the simplest and the colours 
are well chosen and discreet. 


MARKS 


Until about 1790 the factory mark of the Leeds Pottery 
usually consisted of the words ‘‘LEEDS * POTTERY” 
impressed in capital letters either separated or followed by 
an asterisk, dot or hyphen. The capital letters ‘‘LP’”’, 
impressed, was a less usual mark of the factory. From about 
1790 the words ‘“‘HARTLEY GREENS & CO.” also 
impressed in capital letters, was sometimes added above the 
original impressed mark. Both these marks are occasionally 
found in duplicate upon the same piece of creamware, the 
two impressions being stamped either parallel to, or, after 
1810, crossing one another. The words ‘‘Leeds Pottery”’ in 
script letters were sometimes printed upon the transfer- 
printed ware. Generally speaking, the occurrence of factory 
marks on the original Leeds creamware is comparatively 
rare, and there is no doubt that the mark had a particular 
significance. The entry ‘‘Ordered at Swinton, to be marked, 
etc.” is of frequent occurrence in the accounts of the Leeds 
Pottery, some of which were utilized to form the basis of the 
drawing-books, and are still visible. This entry shows that 
some, at least, of the marked ware was destined for the 
Swinton factory. In addition to the factory marks already 
mentioned, a number of workmen’s marks were used. 
These were various, and sometimes consisted of the name of 
the potter and the date incised in the ware, or a light impres- 
sion made by a piercing tool. XVIIIth-century pieces of 
creamware bearing the Leeds Pottery factory mark are 
sometimes rejected by collectors and others on the grounds 
that many pieces of creamware of recent production also 
bear the same mark. Though particular care should be 
taken in examining pieces of creamware which bear the 
Leeds Pottery impressed mark, in rejecting a piece because 
it is marked, a collector may lose a chance of adding a key 
piece to his collection. Creamware of recent manufacture 
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Fig. VI. Leeps CREAMWARE decorated with transfer-printed 
designs in red. PLATE: diam. 8 in. TEAPOT: height 54 in. 


Fig. VII. Lereps TEAPOTS 
with banded decoration, 
enamelled in rosy purple, 
red, green, yellow and black. 
(Left) also with traces of 
gilding, height 4} in. ; 
(right) height 4? in. 





which bears the Leeds Pottery impressed mark will be 
discussed in Part IV of this series, which will also deal with 
the later productions of the Leeds Pottery. 
Perhaps the question most frequently asked by those 
who are beginning to form a collection of creamware is: 
“In what way does the Leeds creamware differ from that 
of other factories?” Apart from the indications already 
given of the differences of glazes, moulded details, etc., it is 
impossible within the limits of this article to answer the 
question more fully, and readers are referred to a book by 
the present author entitled English Cream Coloured Earthen- 
ware, to be published very shortly, in which he has made a 
comparative survey of English creamware illustrated by 
numerous drawings of the moulded details used by the more 
important English creamware factories as_well as full lists of 
factory and workmen’s marks found on creamware. In ‘ 
Ry . . Fig. VIII. Lereps PEARL- 
addition, the student will find that the illustrated catalogues WARE figure of a falconer, 
and pattern-books issued by a number of potteries, such as marked “LEEDS * POT- 





Wedgwood, Leeds, Castleford and Don, sometimes provide 
a valuable means of identification. 


(To be continued) 
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TERY” impressed : height 
7% in. 
Leeds City Art Gallery and 
Temple Newsam House. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


WoMEN CHINA DEALERS 


T is assumed almost invariably that the 
| role of women in the sphere of commerce 

is purely a twentieth-century phenomen- 
on. The careers of Lady Charlotte Schreiber 
in the Welsh steel industry and of the wife of 
the third Marquis of Londonderry in the 
management of her Durham collieries, to 
name only two examples, are in distinct con- 
tradiction to such illusions. 

In the less complex realm of shopkeeping, 
the name of a female proprietor is met with 
quite as frequently in XVIIIth century 
records as it is to-day. The vogue for the 
work of the “‘lady-silversmith,” Hester 
Bateman, and the high prices realized by 
examples bearing her stamp is a further 
reminder of the activities of women in the 
past. Indeed, Hester Bateman was by no 
means alone in that field, for Jackson records 
the names of about thirty others between 
1700 and 1800. It is difficult to determine 
whether all or any of them played a part in 
influencing the design or construction of 
silverware. Certainly, much of Hester 
Bateman’s work has a recognizable distinction 
in both design and finish that accounts for 
some of the value placed upon it. In some 
instances there is little doubt that the women 
were carrying-on an existing business of a 
deceased husband or relative, and recorded their names at 
Goldsmith’s Hall for statutory purposes. 

In painting, the names of Angelica Kaufmann and Mary 
Moser spring to mind; the former with an inflated reputation 
founded on innumerable vignettes on Adam and Victorian 
furniture, invariably attributed to her grossly overworked brush. 
In contrast, Joan Carlile, who lived and worked a century earlier, 
has left little tangible evidence of her skill, and the eulogy of 
one of her contemporaries—une femme vertueuse qui peint trés 
bien—is her principal surviving memorial to date. (See: Ralph 
Edwards, Early Conversation Pictures, 1954.) 

There would seem to have been no women connected with 
the management of porcelain or pottery manufactories in 
England, but plenty of them were employed in the painting and 
gilding of the wares; a field that is still to a large extent in the 
same capable hands. In trading, however, women were no 
rarity, and this is exemplified by records of some of them that 
have come to the notice of the writer. 

In the Purefoy Papers (edited by G. Eland, 2 vols., 1931) 
is printed a letter, dated 18 June, 1749, to ““Mrs. Ward at a 
China Shop near Surrey street in the Strand, London,” in 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Purefoy complains that “the Box of China 
came safe, all but the upper Plate wch. was put upon the cover 
of the Dish, & no straw being upon it it was broke. I have sent 
you the plate, & as you have warranted ye packing thereof, & it 
being broke thro’ your default you must send me another of the 
same sort instead...’ The result of this reasonable request is 
unrecorded. 

Among contemporaries of Mrs. Ward may be included two 
that were noticed in the pages of the London General Evening 
Post : 

Mrs. Russel: ‘Yesterday died at her House on Ludgate-Hill, 
Mrs. Russel, who kept a China Shop there for many Years.” 
(July 11, 1754.) 

Mrs. Davis: ‘‘Bath, July 7. On Friday last died Mrs. Davis, 
who for many Years kept the China Shop at the upper End 
of the North Parade in this City.” (July 12, 1753.) 

Also in the provinces was “Ann Ilderton, China, Glass and 
Staffordshire Warehouse, Mosley Street, Newcastle,’’ whose 
printed business-card is with the Bowcock papers in the British 
Museum. Bowcock, incidentally, mentions Mrs. Whitfield, 
Mrs. Ann Howard of the Lamb, Broad Mead, Bristol, Mrs. 
Bernardeau, and Mrs. McNally, but there is no proof whether 
all or any were dealers in the wares with which he supplied them. 

In W. A. Thorpe’s English Glass (1935) are mentioned : 
Annie Miles, Haymarket, c. 1752; Sarah Wakelin, Bristol and 
Bath c. 1763 ; Miss Hodgson, London, c. 1781 ; and ‘‘Elizabeth, 
Ann and Martha Baker, of the China Jarr, near the Post Office 
in Lombard Street, London.” 


Pair of Worcester “Cups,” about 1760. 
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Height 1} in. 


The above examples show that the female china-dealers of 
the XVIIIth century were to be found quite as often as are 
their modern counterparts: the ladies who deal in antiques. 
Doubtless the one was as successful at her job as is the other. 


WORCESTER ‘“‘PICKLE-TRAyYsS’”’ ? 


Among the many pieces of Worcester porcelain that have 
always been popular are the small dishes and cups similar in 
general form to the pair illustrated on this page. Many of them 
are of a flatter pattern and in the shape of a vine leaf, and are 
known usually as sweetmeat dishes or pickle trays. They may 
well have had some such purpose, but as they would have held 
only a very small quantity of anything at all is it not possible 
that they were employed as salt-cellars ? 

The design of the pair above is taken directly from that of an 
Oriental libation-cup, and the moulded leaf design is aided 
little by the addition on the rim and in the bottom of underglaze 
blue floral motifs in a markedly anglicized Chinese manner. 
The way in which the moulded design is continued beneath the 
base and within the foot-rim, whence springs the handle, is 
unusual in a piece inspired in Europe and such slavish attention 
to detail is seldom found away from the East. 

Most of these small pieces have similar blue decoration, but 
some with polychrome painting exist. One is shown in H. R. 
Marshall’s Worcester Porcelain, 1954, item 13. 


Wuart ts A ““Row-WaGGon” ? 


An auction-sale announced to take place on Friday, May 1, 
1761, and the following days, at the Friary, Chichester, com- 
prised the property of the late Sir Hutchins Williams, Bt. It 
included furniture, mirrors, a ten-branch chandelier, clocks and 
“ornamental China in Figures, Row-Waggons, &c., a rich 
Service of coloured Landskip Table-China...”. Row- 
waggons were included in the auctions of Chelsea porcelain 
held a few years earlier, but it cannot be assumed that they were 
a monopoly of that manufactory. Samuel Johnson and subse- 
quent lexicographers are silent on the subject as to what such 
pieces of china were like ; can any reader of APOLLO provide 
enlightenment ? GEOFFREY WILLS. 


Note.—Correspondence is invited upon any subject of 
ceramic interest. Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
APOLLO Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 





APOLLO can be sent by post each month for a year to 
any address for £3 10s. (U.S.A. $12). 
Single copies, 5s. ($1). 




















Fig. I. PreTrRo Fasris. Naples from Posilipo. Gouache. 


SIR. WILLIAM HAMILTON and FABRIS OF NAPLES 


“= HAVE attended particularly to the various changes of 
Mount Vesuvius, from the 17th of November 1764, 
the day of my arrival in this capital.’’ So wrote Sir 

William Hamilton to the President of the Royal Society. He 

addressed himself from Naples in the summer of his second 

year as Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Ferdinand, 

King of the Two Sicilies, a post which he held for thirty-six 

years. 

Sir William Hamilton is now chiefly remembered as 
the husband of Emma Hart, beloved of Lord Nelson: 
but he was a personality in his own right : soldier, diploma- 
tist, amateur scientist, archaeologist, collector, and a most 
discerning friend of artists. As a scientist, volcanos were his 
lasting interest. Over many years he contributed letters to 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society, of which he was a 
Fellow, concerned with his pet subject. They were livelier 
than most learned papers. : 

Hamilton was in a good position to observe. When he 
first went to Naples, at the behest of his friend and master 
George III, his official duties were light, he had ample time 
for his private pursuits, money to further them—his first 
wife was an heiress—and the summit of Vesuvius was visible 
from where he lived. He had not long to wait before he saw 
something worth recording, for Vesuvius, which had been 
dormant between 1506 and 1631, constantly roused itself in 
the XVIIIth century. Between 1766 and 1794 it was at any 
time liable to give warning, by shocks and rumbling, of 
spectacular fireworks. They were not, fortunately, on such 
a scale as had occurred in the fatal year of A.p. 79, when 
Herculaneum, Pompeii and Stabia were buried, together 
with most of their people, including Pliny the Elder. Indeed, 
they afforded the maximum of sensation with the minimum 
of danger to existing towns, though the latter fact was far 
from clear at the time, and there was at least some destruc- 
tion. 

Hamilton’s principal publication on his hobby took shape 
in two splendid folios which he called ‘‘Campi Phlegraei, 
Observations on the Volcanos of the Two Sicilies” (he 


By OLIVER WARNER 


visited Etna as well as Vesuvius): these he produced at 
Naples in 1772, with text in French and English. He added 
a Supplement seven years later. To illustrate the work he 
enlisted the services of an artist, Pietro Fabris, whom he 
described as a ‘‘native of Great Britain,’’ and whose style he 
admired enthusiastically. Hamilton also collected sketches 
of Vesuvius by visiting painters, including Wright of Derby 
and a young Scot, Richard Cooper, who had been recommen- 
ded to him before he left England. But Fabris was his special 
delight. 

Fabris is not generally accounted as of the British School, 
and little is known about his life, but he did in fact exhibit 
twice in London, once at the Free Society and once at the 
Society of Artists. His subjects were views of Naples, and 
there are a few examples of his painting scattered about 
country houses. His finest work is often in gouache. 

Hamilton set store, artistically, by the advice of a nephew, 
Charles Greville. Fabris’s work cost him a good deal, and it 
was at Greville’s advice, as he acknowledged in a letter from 
Caserta written in December 1775, that he ‘‘secured the 
original drawings,” from which engravings were made for 
the folios by Fabris himself, Joseph Guerra and others. But 
these originals have never, it seems, either been exhibited or 
reproduced. They were inserted in the copy of his book 
which Hamilton presented to the British Museum (Tab. 
435.a.15). They not only give a glowing idea of XVIIIth- 
century Naples and its surroundings but they show that 
Fabris, with his sure handling of outline, his delicacy and 
truth to fact, may have learned something from the English 
water colour school, then widely admired. 

The illustrations also give a good idea of the activities of 
Hamilton himself, a tall figure, sometimes on horseback, with 
scarlet coat and tricorne hat, who appears in many of the 
paintings, going on his way, seeing and enjoying every local 
manifestation. Hamilton rented the Villa Angelica, near the 
shore beneath the slopes of the mountain. A royal palace 
was at Portici, between the Hamiltons and Naples. The 
enthusiast of volcanos spent nights in the open whenever he 
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SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND FABRIS OF NAPLES 


Fig. II. Pierro FABRIs. 


expected some disturbance to occur, and he ran risks which 
few Neapolitans would brave. Once indeed, in 1767, he and a 
peasant were rambling about when, after a ‘‘violent noise,” 
the ‘‘mountain split,’’ and a torrent of liquid fire rolled 
directly towards them. The peasant bolted; ‘‘and I must 
confess,” said Hamilton wryly, ‘‘I was not at my ease. I 
followed close, and we ran near three miles without 
stopping,” the earth shaking under their feet, and a hail of 
pumice stones falling all around and sometimes upon them, 
causing ‘‘a disagreeable sensation upon the part where they 
fell.” 

Writing to Hamilton in 1777, his friend Sir Joseph Banks 
said : ‘‘that I envy you your situation within two miles of an 


Fig. III. Prerro Fasris. Prospect from the Convent of the Cameldoli on the highest ground near Naples. 


The Crater of Vesuvius, before the eruption of 1767. 
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Watercolour. 


erupting Vesuvius you will easily guess. I read your letters 
with that kind of fidgetty anxiety which continually upbraids 
me for not being in a similar situation. I envy you ; I pity 
myself.” Five years later he added: ‘‘there is a certain 
sympathy between your pen and Vesuvius that when the 
one Belches out Fire and Smoke (and at no time else) the 
other evacuates learning and information.” It was true 
enough, as Banks said shortly before Hamilton left Naples 
for ever: “‘You never write without telling me something I 
did not know before.”’ 

The illustrations in Campi Phlegraei include many 
aspects of Naples (Fig. I)—here seen from Posilipo—and 
the surrounding countryside, as well as those appertaining to 





Gouache. 
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Fig. IV. Pretro FABRIS. 


Vesuvius. But the prospect of the actual Crater (Fig. IJ) 
with Hamilton and some friends, including Fabris sketching, 
is one of the most interesting. Drawn, needless to say, at a 
time when there was no likelihood of a major outpouring, a 
lively shower of pumice stones, blowing slightly away from 
the onlookers, no doubt did much to keep their attention 
alert. ‘‘I have sometimes found so little smoke,” wrote 
Hamilton, ‘‘that I have been able to see far down the mouth 
of the volcano, the sides of which were encrusted with salts 
and minerals of various colours, white, green and pale 
yellow.” 

The next scenes are peaceful ; the first is a v.ew of the 
lovely archipelago from the highest ground near the city, 


Ischia, with its islet castle. 


Gouache. 


above the Convent of the Cameldoli (Fig. III) and another is 
Ischia from seaward (Fig. IV) showing its islet castle and its 
dormant volcanic peak. They are in Fabris’s sweetest man- 
ner, his patron being seen (Fig. III) with telescope in hand, 
making the most of a superlative prospect. In another 
(Fig. V) he is a contemplative figure on horseback, enjoying 
the beauty of the Lake of Agnano. 

A hand coloured print (Fig. VI) shows a flaming torrent of 
lava flowing in 1771, with fashionable spectators, male and 
female, among whom is Hamilton, and the King and Queen 
of Naples, armed guards behind them. Once again Fabris is 
himself shown at work, a modest figure on the left. 

The final scene is the most spectacular, showing the 


Fig. V. Pierro Fasris. The Lake of Agnano. Gouache. 
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SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND FABRIS OF NAPLES 


Fig. VI. Pretro Fasris. 


eruption of June 15, 1794, which was of particular mag- 
nificence (Fig. VII). This was the last which Hamilton 
enjoyed. The scene is probably from another hand than that 
of Fabris, whose health, even at the time of the folios of the 
"seventies, was causing Hamilton concern. 

It was after the outburst of 1794 that Banks wrote to his 
old friend : ‘‘no man since the Creation has, I am convinced, 
been present at such an eruption endowed with half the 
volcanic experience you possess.” Nor, it is right to add, did 


Fig. VIL. 


UNKNOWN ARTIST. - Vesuvius in Eruption, 15th June, 1794. 
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Lava Flowing from Vesuvius, 11th May, 1771. Hand-coloured print. 


Hamilton ever neglect his professional business of diplomacy. 
“It is proper,”’ he wrote to Greville, “‘when one has an Office, 
to perform the duties of it with the utmost exactness.” 
Caesar must have his due. ‘“‘But,”’ he added, “‘you are 
surely at liberty to employ your leisure time as you 
please.” 

There is reason for gratitude that Hamilton made such 
good use of the chances, artistic and otherwise, which, 
throughout his varied life, never ceased to come his way. 


Gouache. 





PARIS NOTES 


By JOHN PROSSO! 


thirty years ago. lt would be difficult for the English visitor no: 
to find the title “‘Rat de Bretagne,’’ by Assar Nasser, faint! 
bizarre. } 


Prix GREENSHIELDS AT THE GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


The case for figurative painting was stated at the Galeri 
Charpentier by artists competing for the newly inaugurated 
Prix Greenshields. This is to be awarded bi-annually to ; 
young French figurative artist and as the prize on this firs 
occasion was 1,500,000 francs the competition is likely to b« 
keen. Anyone who feels that the best traditions of Frenc! 
painting are in any danger need only visit this gallery in orde: 
to be reassured. Rarely have I seen a better collection of moder: 
figurative paintings gathered under one roof. The jury, preside: 
over by M. Jacques Jaujard, consisted of MMs. Jean-Lou: 
Vaudoyer, Maurice de Vlaminck, Jacques Villon, Andr 
Dunoyer de Segonzac, Claude Roger-Marc, le Comte Pastr: 
who represented the donor, le Marquis de Laborde and th: 
Director General of the Galerie Charpentier M. Raymond 
Nacenta. A formidable task faced them in deciding which of the 
136 works should be placed first and it is not surprising that it 
took them no less than five successive ballots before finally 
dividing the prize equally between Gaston Sebire and Guy 
Bardone, awarding first place to Sebire. 

Both paintings, illustrated here, have in common the quality 
of beautiful colour. Sebir2’s composition (Fig. II) is typical of 
all his work, as those who visited his highly successful exhibition 
at the same gallery a few months ago will remember. It is 
heartening to see that he pays so much attention to craftsman- 
ship—a purchaser of any of his work need never fear the 
impermanence from which so many contemporary paintings 
suffer. His distinguished handling of a common subject carries 
it away from any possibility of the odious label Realist being 
applied. Its chief interest is perhaps as an exercise in painterly 








Fig. I. HENRI HAYDEN. Self Portrait, 1915. Private collection, 


London. 


COMPARISONS 


HE barrier of the Channel separating England and France 
exerts an influence totally out of proportion to its width. 
It seems to impose a censorship on ideas. England still 
talks of a ‘‘battle’’ between what is erroneously referred to as 
“‘abstract’’ painting and figurative painting while, twenty-five 
miles away, the “‘war’’ is over and relegated to a place in history. 
It is recognized in France that there is no conflict, that the idea 
and the aim is the samc, whatever form it may adopt to express 
itself. This has been brought home by this month’s crop of 
exhibitions in Paris and was most readily to be seen at the Salon 
des Comparaisons at the Musée d’Art Moderne de la Ville de 
Paris. To this annual show some five hundred artists are 
invited to contribute. They are drawn from all schools of 
modern art from the “primitive’’ to the tdchiste and include 
many of the best known contemporary painters. The title 
indicates the idea—that is to enable the public to see and 
compare utterly different paintings in close proximity. Such an 
exhibition underlined the fact that there is only one criterion to 
be applied—a painting is either good or bad. It also makes clear 
that there are a great many competent young figurative painters 
whose efforts are apt to be overlooked in the general flurry 
caused by their more spectacular non-figurative brethren. In the 
show under review the proportions are about equal. Hanging 
problems, never easy, have in this case been solved despite the 
obviously greater difficulties encountered. The wall space has 
been divided into sections and these allotted to groups, figurative 
and non-figurative alternatively. It is difficult to single out 
individual paintings from such a number without being very 
unfair to many competent artists. A few which I personally 
liked, however, were Jeanne Coppel’s extremely sensitive 
“Composition,” Debre’s very powerful contribution, Cavailles’ 
“La Gare d’Argenteuil en 1900,” Genevieve Asse’s delicate 
introspective ‘Still Life,’’ the compositions by Garbell and 
Deyrolle, Mata’s ‘‘Degrés de Solitude,”” and by no means least 
works by two older artists Henri Hayden (Fig. I) and Frank 
Kupka—who are only now, nearing the end of their lives, being 
generally accorded the recognition which was rightly theirs Fig. II. GASTON SEBIRE. La Dinde. 





Galerie Charpentier. 
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virtuosity—a gallery piece rather than a household one. 
Bardone’s “‘Ma Fenétre,”” on the other hand (Fig. II]), carries 
on the tradition of the Impressionists and the Nabis. Its com- 
position is capably managed almost as a framework for the 
colouring, which is as light and gay as the garden it represents. 
The painter captures the intimacy of the scene in a way which 
makes him a proper successor to the masters of the late XIXth 
ce tury. 

Other artists who received support in the ballot were Jef 
riboulet placed third, Pollet, Inguimberty, Francois Philippe, 
nette Lequien and Pierre Faure, all of whom are painters who 
1ould be noted by collectors. 

The prize is made possible by the generosity of Mrs. Charles 
;. Greenshields and administered through the Elizabeth T. 
sreenshields Memorial Foundation, named in memory of the 

nor’s mother. Mr. Greenshields is a well known Montreal 
iwyer, the strength of whose Francophilia is indicated by the 
ict that in 1914 he joined the Foreign Legion in order to be 
ible to serve France. 
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GALERIE MARCEL BERNHEIM 

The Galerie Marcel Bernheim sets up no arbitrary barriers 
of style or subject, their object being only to exhibit work which 
satisfies theit own critical standards. On the ground floor 
Ange Falchi showed a series of non-figurative compositions. 
He works in a stylized interpretation of the geometrical 
form of abstraction, but rarely deserts completely some 
element of the figurative. His most ambitious canvas, about 
14 ft. by 7 ft., is intended for the pediment of the projected 
Palais Internationale des Arts de l'Union Feminine Artistique 
Internationale. The commission stipulated that Painting, 
Architecture and Music should be represented and Falchi has 
overcome the problem by employing a motif which may best be 
described as Athenian. Certainly there are elements which are 
distinctly reminiscent of classical sculpture. The site for the 
Palais, in the neighbourhood of Nice, and the fact that the 
fronton will obviously be a good deal above normal viewing 
level imposed additional problems which the artist has to some 
extent overcome by employing colours of more than usual 
stridency. His other, less ambitious canvases, are not so 
rigidly formalized and gain from that but, on the other hand, 
lose some of the strength which size lends to any well-composed 
painting. 

On the first floor René Thomsen shows paintings and 
Suzanne de Trégomain pastels which conform in every respect 
to the time-honoured usages of the French artistic tradition. 


GALERIE FRICKER 
The theme which the Galerie Fricker intended to illustrate 
with their exhibition Autour du Cubisme was, one may have 
thought, incompatible with the wall space at their disposal. 
However, there were some very interesting and important 
paintings on view, and for the opportunity of seeing those we 
should be grateful. Herbin was represented by two works 
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Fig. IV. RENE THOMSEN. Portrait of a Boy. Galerie Marcel 
Bernheim. 


dating from 1912-13. To those only familiar with his more 
recent work these were almost unrecognisable. The process 
which led him from these very competent figurative paintings 
to his present-day geometrical abstractions would be fascinating 
to follow in detail. Among the artists represented were Braque, 
Gris, Delaunay (a fine self-portrait of 1909) and Jawlensky. 


BERNARD BUFFET AT THE GALERIE DAVID ET GARNIER 

It may be that rich patrons of the seamier side of life are 
becoming scarcer, but whatever the cause Buffet’s latest exhibi- 
tion at the newly opened Galerie David et Garnier strikes a 
more cheerful note. Paysage de Paris is a theme which, together 
with the name Buffet, could hardly fail to draw—nor did it. The 
townscapes are executed with the 
undeniable technical skill and enor- 
mous inherent talent of this artist 
yet, because of their production- 
line cynicism, they remain cold and 
unemotional. Mansard could not 
complain at Buffet’s “‘Place Ven- 
déme”’ ; perspectives are recorded 
with effortless ease and the Seine 
flows under its faultless bridges as 
bleakly as in January. But the 
whole effect leaves me unmoved. 
Buffet, one is told, is a simple soul 
with a taste for Cadillacs and cham- 
pagne and a very good impresario. 
Whatever the true facts may be, the 
day he met his agent wasa sad one 
for him. Without the aid of pub- 
licity and a shrewd commercial 
brain to guide him he could have 
become a far more than ordinarily 
good painter. 


Fig. III. 
Fenétre. 


GUY BARDONE. Ma 
Galerie Charpentier. 
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NEWS and VIEWS FROM NEW YORK 


IFTY-SEVENTH STREET, in New York, used to 

mean art galleries as definitely as Broadway means 

theatres. In the last few years, however, both new 
enterprises and old ones in search of more room have turned 
the corner and advanced some distance up Madison Avenue. 
The Parke-Bernet Galleries were in the van of this movement 
when they put up their handsome modern building between 
Seventy-Sixth and Seventy-Seventh Streets; they made 
front-page news again when they dispersed, in eleven 
breathless sessions, the collections of Mrs. John E. Rovensky 
(formerly Mrs. Morton F. Plant). The total realized, almost 
two and a half million dollars, exceeded the auctioneers’ best 
estimate by about forty per cent and established a record 
for a public sale in the United States. Among the outstanding 
items, two Bouchers (‘Jupiter and Callisto,” ‘‘Angélique and 
Médor,”’ twenty-five inch ovals painted for Bergerac de 
Grancourt), brought $34,500 each; three Beauvais tapes- 
tries after designs by J.-B. Oudry (‘‘Les Comédies de Moliére’’) 
realised $82,500 ; a pair of Meissen figures with bronze 
doré candelabra mounts went for $19,000 and a pair of 
Adam-Hepplewhite inlaid satinwood commodes for $25,000. 
The Ashburnham gilded silver armorial toilet service, made 
by Benjamin Pyne, London, 1719, was sold for $50,000. 
Aside from the prices paid, what caused most comment was 
the competition of private collectors and dealers and the 
unusual number of foreign bidders present. 

Just across the avenue, the recently-opened World House 
gallery is attracting notice primarily for its unconventional 
interior by architects Frederick J. Kiesler and Armand J. 
Bartos. Walls slant and ceilings billow in a way that made 
one art critic say she felt ‘‘trapped inside a piece of pop- 
corn” ; running water tinkles in a sort of black marble moat, 
planted with greenery and garnished with contemporary 
sculpture, that defines one area of the lower gallery, and 
cantilevered treads and a glass hand rail make the stairway 
that connects the two floors seem to float in space. You 
have to allow time for the initial shock of surprise to wear 
off before you can attend to the works of art on view, but 
the opening exhibition, entitled ‘“The Struggle for New 
Form,” is worth a visit. Among the ninety paintings and 
sculptures lent for this benefit are a late Monet study of 
water lilies that seems to glow in the specially adjusted light 
and de Chirico’s imposing ‘‘Gare Montparnasse”’ (1914). 





Fig. I. Emile Bernard. Le Bois d’Amour a Pont Aven. 
Hirschl and Adler Galleries. 
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Fig. II. Maurice Utrillo. 


Le Moulin de la Galette sous a Neige. 
(1939). 


Wildenstein & Co. 


Hirschl and Adler’s new galleries, in one of the narrow, 
high-ceilinged brownstones just off Madison on Sixty 
Seventh Street, affords a contrast to the setting just described. 
Here the background, pleasant as it is, consents to be 
overlooked, while the high quality of the pictures claims 
undivided attention. (The visitor is welcomed by Odilon 
Redon’s masterpiece, ‘‘Le Vitrail,”’ one of the first of his 
works to be seen in this country.) I previewed at the 
galleries an exhibition of paintings by Emile Bernard, the 
only significant showing of this artist’s work ever held in 
America. It includes more than fifty examples, mainly oils, 
from private owners and from the firm’s own collections, all 
dating from the years of Bernard’s association with Gauguin 
and Van Gogh at Pont-Aven in Brittany (that is, before 1893) 
and illustrating the role he played in the development of 
the symbolist style. 

There is much else to see just now on or near Madison 
Avenue. (This thoroughfare, incidentally, with its growing 
numbers of smart shops and galleries pushing in between the 
few old town houses that still stand, begins to recall the rue 
Saint Honoré.) At Wildenstein’s is a loan exhibition of 
Utrillo, a benefit to which American and Parisian private 
collectors and several museums have contributed. Sur- 
prisingly enough, no other comprehensive show of Utrillo’s 
work has been held here, though this artist seems to be the 
favourite of a very wide public. (Dealers in colour repro- 
ductions report that he is outsold only by Van Gogh.) 
A few canvases—‘‘La Maison de Berlioz,’’ lent by the Art 
Gallery of Toronto, or ‘‘L’Allée des tilleuls 4 Montmagny” 
(1910), from a private collection give unexpected pleasure 
in this large, and at first glance monotonous spread. 

‘‘Masterpieces Recalled’’ is the title of the current 
exhibition at the Paul Rosenberg Gallery. The fifty French 
paintings of the XIXth and XXth centuries presented were 
“‘recalled,”” or borrowed back from the private collectors and 
museums to whom Mr. Rosenberg had—as the catalogue 
puts it—made them available ; the occasion was the seventy- 
fifth birthday of this distinguished French-American dealer 
and patron of the arts. Though far from representing all the 
American collections, public and private, that have benefited 
from Paul Rosenberg’s activity and judgment, the exhibition 
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Fig. III. George Bellows. ‘Portrait of Chester Dale.’’ 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


includes work signed with some of the greatest names of the 
period. Particularly admired are the ‘ Frieze of Dancers”, by 
Degas, with its restrained colour scheme of grey for the 
background, green for the dancers’ dresses, and a spot of 
coppery red for each ballerina’s hair (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Courbet’s ‘‘Forest Pool,” painted almost entirely in greens 
of incredible variety and life (Boston Museum of Fine Arts) ; 
an especially fine Ingres portrait and a brilliant interior by 
Bonnard (the last two privately owned). 


IN WASHINGTON 

The first one-man show in the twenty-year history of the 
National Gallery of Art is a large loan exhibition of the work 
of George Bellows, American painter and lithographer who 
died in 1925. Bellows is an excellent choice to initiate the 
new programme of exhibitions of American painting the 
gallery has announced. A key figure in the early twentieth- 
century revolt of the realists against the aestheticism of the 
1890’s, he also exerted a personal influence that strongly 
affected attitudes toward art in this country. At a time when, 
as Henry McBride writes in the foreword to the exhibition 
catalogue, artists were still regarded with suspicion by the 
solid citizen, Bellows impressed acquaintances with his 
straightforward, modest bearing and lack of pose. His big 
he-man pictures of prize fights, revival meetings, and water- 
front scenes, and the series of ingratiating portraits he made 
of his daughters, won and still enjoy enormous popularity. 
The show at the National Gallery includes one of his best- 
known canvases, ‘‘Both Members of This Club,”’ as well as a 
portrait of Chester Dale (Fig. III), now president of the 
gallery ; these two works are part of the permanent collec- 
tion. Also on view is a large selection of the lithographs, 
which to some critics seem to preserve the best of Bellows’ 
rapid, slashing draughtsmanship. 

The Smithsonian Institution, whose original rambling 
red brick buildings represent a bequest to the nation from the 
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Englishman James Smithson in the last century, is in for a 
complete modernization, and the opening of the ‘‘Hall of 
Everyday Life in Early America,’’ in one of its newer struc- 
tures across the Mall, marks a stage in the process. 
Primarily educational and interpretative, the numerous 
exhibits in this large room are arranged to illustrate such 
themes as lighting, heating, domestic work, childrens’ 
chores and pastimes, and so forth; along with the most 
up-to-date display methods, ‘‘talking labels’’ (tape recordings 
that begin to play when a visitor, merely by stepping into 
the area, throws a “‘proximity switch”), and other devices 
help to make the museum visit meaningful. Six period 
interiors have been recreated in the Hall, two of them 
contained in an actual small XVIIth-century house, the 
others including a pine-panelled, mid-XVIIIth-century 
room from Massachusetts and a stencilled farmhouse bed- 
room of about 1820 (Fig. IV). Among the contemporary 
furnishings of these interiors are pieces of the greatest 
interest to collectors and antiquarians. The curator respon- 
sible for the installations has, in fact, been most successful 
in making them appealing both to this small, special group 
and to the general public. 

Many of those present at the Smithsonian opening in 
Washington were on their way south to attend the Antiques 
Forum at Williamsburg, Virginia. Sponsored jointly by 
Antiques Magazine and colonial Williamsburg, this annual 
programme of lectures, tours, and entertainment draws 
collectors, students of the decorative arts, dealers, and 
museum people from all parts of the country. (A group of 
300 to 350 participates in each of the two one-week sessions.) 
Most often, the lectures and discussions are on XVIIIth- 
century art and architecture, subjects well illustrated in the 
various buildings of the restored colonial capital, but the 
theme of this year’s Forum (the ninth) was ‘“The Young 
Colonies and the Young Republic.’ Suggested by two 
occasions that will be celebrated this year—the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of the first English colony at 
Jamestown and the bicentennial of Samuel McIntire, the 
architect-carver of Salem, Massachusetts—it served to focus 
attention first on the European background of our XVIIth- 
century craftsmen and then on the emergence of a recog- 
nizably American style (often identified by McIntire’s name) 
in the period following the Revolution. Jamestown is only 
seven miles from Williamsburg, and Forum members had 
an opportunity to inspect the results of the recent excavations 
there. 
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Fig. IV. Farmhouse bedroom of about 1820 with stencilled walls. 
The architectural elements were assembled, and the wall decoration 
copied, from old houses in East Brimfield, Massachusetts. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL EPIC 


By JOHN H. HARVEY 


REBUILDING ST. PAUL’S after the Great Fire of London. By JANE LANc. 


Pp. xii + 269. 


RCHITECTURE in western Europe, and notably in 
A Britain, has for long had a bad press. In the works of the 
masters of building there has been a marked lack of 
interest amounting at times to contempt, and even now the 
subject remains one apt for a much more specialised public 
than is available to music, poetry or painting. There has, 
however, been a single chink in the armour of indifference ; 
even children are familiar with the outlines of a single architec- 
tural epic: the rebuilding of London’s cathedral church by Sir 
Christopher Wren. But hitherto no full and accurate account, 
making use of the material brought together by the Wren 
Society in 1924-39, has been available. 
Miss Lang’s book enlarges the chink to a breach; more, it 
provides, entirely without journalese fictionalization, a most 
moving account of one of the great episodes of history, the 


23 plates. 


Oxford University Piess. 42s. 


but we are left with the true story, most extraordinary of all, 
that chance appearance of a tombstone bearing “‘the single word 
RESURGAM” (p. 75), surely one of the strangest of intelligible 
omens clearly fulfilled. The reader is regaled also with the 
text of that delicious letter (pp. 33-4) where, in answer to Dean 
Sancroft’s news of the collapse of the patched-up nave of Old 
Paul’s in 1668, Wren comforts him “‘as I would a friend for the 
loss of his great grandfather by saying in course of nature you 
could not enjoy him...” 

Not the least interesting part of the story concerns the fate 
of the old church, already so largely classicized by Inigo Jones, 
and in imminent danger of ruin or extensive rebuilding before 
the Fire. The close link between Wren’s pre-Fire scheme for 
adding a central octagon and spired dome, and his post-Fire 
Warrant and Revised Designs is striking. What is less obvious is 
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triumph of a creative human being who was, as few have been, 
both scientist and artist in perfect counterpoise, and besides a 
man of gentle but sprightly humour, honest in an age of 
corruption, held in regard by his subordinates and, above all, 
possessed of common sense and a spirit which bore his work 
to conclusion through the heavy seas of opposition and the 
under-tow of conspiracy. ; 

Even without the mean-spirited hostility and chronic 
shortage of funds that faced Wren, his completion of an entirely 
new cathedral in thirty-five years would have been a remarkable 
achievement, as it is one not easily paralleled in ancient or 
modern history, though enlightened absolutism was able to do 
better in Turkey, where Sinan’s two greatest mosques were 
built in seven and eight years, respectively. It is, in fact, the 
great architect of the XVIth-century Sultans whom Wren most 
closely follows in the number, variety and structural ingenuity 
of his works. meee 

Wren’s aims in his design, and the limitations placed by 
others upon their execution, are extremely well brought out by 
Miss Lang, especially in stressing the intentionally moderate 
scale of St. Paul’s. The English cathedral was deliberately to 
be less arrogant than St. Peter’s (cf. quotation on p. 95) and 
to be within the capacities of its age to conclude ; thus it was 
perforce (p. 24) smaller than its vast mediaeval predecessor. 
Wren’s own favourite design, that of the great model, would 
have been a more elegant but an even smaller building which 
could never have overtopped the London scene as does that 
actually produced as the outcome of successive compromises. 
Wren’s capacity for such successful improvization gives, more 
than any other quality, the measure of his greatness. 

Some of the apocryphal anecdotes manufactured by later 
generations to lend picturesque atmosphere are rightly rejected, 
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the fact that the new church was built on mediaeval principles 
in all but its surface forms. The description of the works 
organization (p. 80 ff.) differs in hardly any important par- 
ticular from what was normal between the XIVth and the 
XVIth centuries, while the transport of the great roof timbers 
in 1696 on a wain with a double team of oxen (p. 175) was 
virtually identical with that used by Abbot Faritius of Abingdon, 
some six hundred years earlier. Similarly, the Gothic mason’s 
expedient of protecting exposed stonework by giving it coats of 
oil was employed (p. 209) on the statues of the pediments, 
while the external carvings were washed with lime-water (p. 
109), also it would seem a traditional method of hardening. 

Indeed, one of the very few points on which Miss Lang is 
less than authoritative is where she emphasizes a distinction 
between old and new practice by stating (p. 7) that “modern 
mathematics had made the old rule-of-thumb methods appear 
inaccurate,” and referring (p. 202) to “nice calculations.” 
Although Wren was an outstanding scientist for his time, he did 
not design by the mathematical theory of structures, which was 
not to become a constructional commonplace until the XIXth 
century was far advanced. And the patching and botching that 
had to be resorted to before the end of the job (pp. 151, 245) 
no less than the serious defects remedied only in the present 
century, prove that the constructional methods used were still 
those of trial-and-error. 

The book is beautifully produced and is unusually well 
illustrated, both from photographs and drawings in half-tone, 
and from line-blocks made direct from Hollar’s etchings, a pro- 
cess that deserves wider adoption. It is to be hoped that this ex- 
cellent book will introduce many members of the general public 
to the subject of architecture, and that comparable studies of 
many other buildings may soon be carrying on its good work. 
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A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES. By Joan Evans. 
Oxford University Press. Distributed 
by Bernard Quaritch Ltd. 35s. 


Dr. Evans, since she is director of the 
above Society and since, as Sir James 
Mann in his introduction bids the reader 
remember, she is the daughter of one 
president and the sister of another, was 
indeed the right and proper person to be 
asked to undertake this book, which was 
planned as part of the celebration of the 
bicentenary of the Royal Charter granted 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London by 
George II in 1751. Now, as Sir James 
Mann again points out, the officers of the 
Society, honorary as they indeed are, have 
never at any time been encouraged to 
regard their respective positions as sine- 
cures. It is precisely because of the 
unremitting care of and attention to the 
interests of the Society which has been 
asked of and has been obtained from those 
responsible for its continuance that the 
Society has been and is no mere stereo- 
typed official organization but a living 
thing, having its roots deep in the past and 
growing yet. 

The date of the official inception of the 
Society has already been given ; the oldest 
of its kind in the world and in Great 
Britain second only in seniority to the 
Royal Society. Attempts to put the official 
beginnings yet further back, to claim as 
has been claimed that there is a link with 
the antiquarian groups of the two previous 
centuries, find no encouragement from Dr. 
Evans. Nevertheless, and this is significant 
of her approach to the history of the 
Society, she devotes her earlier chapters to 
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a consideration first of antiquarianism in 
the English Renaissance and under the 
Stuatts, and after this to the group or club 
which was known as the Tavern Society ; 
a group which, in the first half of the 
XVIIIth century, was revived in the 
meetings at the Mitre Tavern, in Gray’s 
Inn, and the Temple. These chapters are 
not the least interesting part of Dr. 
Evans’ book. They are an admirable 
illustration, as depicted by her, of how 
ideas, provided they have the seed of life 
in them, gradually, amid trial and exreri- 
ment, translate themselves into shape and 
form. 

There are some significant dates. On 
November 14, 1751, the letters patent 
under the Great Seal, dated November 2, 
were read, the members standing. On 
May 30, 1780, that spring of political 
turmoil and the Gordon Riots, a committee 
was appointed to deal with the removal of 
the Society into new rooms at Somerset 
House including some furnishing. At 
Somerset House they were required to use 
the same staircase as the Royal Society— 
a charming staircase, says Dr. Evans, 
which is one of the surviving glories of that 
wing of Somerset House. The Royal 
Society were not pleased. But the 
Antiquaries had their grievances also, and 
were much annoyed when they found that 
the porter’s lodge had been appropriated 
by the rival society to themselves. But it 
was the age of progress and archaeo- 
logical discoveries. In 1884, Dr. John 
Collingwood Bruce had reported on exca- 
vations carried out at Housesteads. Other 
reports followed, including those on 
Silchester and Caerleon. In the Mediter- 
ranean in 1871 Schliemann had secured 


his permit to excavate at Hissarlik. Two 
years later, Sir John Lubbock read his 
paper on the Troad to the Antiquaries. 
The Antiquaries found it was time to move. 
In January, 1875, the first meeting was 
held in the new buildings of Burlington 
House; buildings, writes Dr. Evans, as 
typical of mid-Victorian classicism as 
Somerset House was of the classicism of 
the XVIIIth century. Here, at the 
Anniversary Meeting of 1877, the Society 
heard from its President, Ouvry, that 
John Lubbock’s Bill for the protection of 
prehistoric monuments had passed its 
second reading, a Bill which became the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act. True 
it protected prehistoric monuments only. 
But in 1900 the Bill sponsored by Lord 
Balcarres, to protect any monument that 
was of general interest, became law. But, 
and again this fits in with the whole con- 
ception of the Society as brought out by 
Dr. Evans, the work done went far beyond 
mere preservation and that within England 
only. Field archaeology, nourished and 
supported by the Society, was becoming a 
disciplined science. Arthur Evans had 
gone out to Crete in 1899. It is hardly 
necessary to embellish the story of what 
followed nor is it necessary to do more than 
remark that, with a grant from the Society, 
the present President began his work at 
Verulamium in 1930; while in the latter 
part of 1933 the Council had before it the 
project of excavations to be undertaken at 
Maiden Castle. ‘‘For services rendered” 
is perhaps the most appropriate phrase in 
which to return thanks for all the Society 
has made possible from the day of its 
foundation onwards, as set forth. 
Giapys Scott THOMSON. 
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are pre-eminent. Each volume contains 
about 200 superb heliogravure plates. Titles 
available: Paris ( just out), Rome, Provence, 
Spain, Naples, London (305. only), Yugo- 
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‘A notable contribution to aesthetics as 
well as to art history. A reinterpretation 
for our time and a brilliant revaluation 
at a juncture when both were badly 
needed.’ 

‘ The Times 


KENNETH CLARK’S 


THE NUDE 


2nd LARGE PRINTING 


Raymond Mortimer in 
Times : 

‘Everything that he says about antique art is 

deeply perceptive and stimulating: no writer 

about art has sed a better eye. This is 

for me beyond all question the book of the year.’ 


The Sunday 


New Statesman and Nation : 


‘Dazzling and provocative; so packed with 
information that it will serve as a work of 
reference for years to come.’ 


Harold Nicolson : 


‘As a work of beauty and instruction, I should 
put Sir Kenneth Clark’s The Nude as the best 
book of the year.’ 


298 Illustrations, 63s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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A companion volume to Cana- 
letto in the magnificent series 
of monographs devoted to 
the great masters of Italian 
Painting. 


The introduction and the 
biographical notes combine 
to give a complete under- 
standing of the times and an 
appreciation of his achieve- 
ment. 20 plates in full colour 
reproduce his outstanding pic- 
tures. 190 plates in mono- 
chrome illustrate his paintings, 
sketches and etchings, and } 
they convey the real value of 
his work. There is also an 
extensive bibliography which 
goes back to 1790 and con- 
tains 105 items. 
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this book is intended 
primarily for the scholar. But 
it is written with lucidity and 
the authors maintain a happy 
balance between detail and 
evocative writing. Anyone 
interested in history oF art will 
find it enthralling.’ 
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THE BIBLE IN ART—Introduction by 
Marcel Brion. Descriptive notes by 
Dr. H. Heimann. Phaidon Press. 
42s. 


No praise can be too high for this beau- 
tiful book, which is noble in conception, 
imaginative in treatment, and appro- 
priately reverent in presentation. The 
Phaidon Press is to be congratulated upon 
producing, at a remarkably low price, a 
volume that every serious artist, scholar 
and philosopher will wish to possess. The 
modern artist will be enabled to take stock 
of his own position in regard to present-day 
esthetic tendencies ; the scholar will find 
Marcel Brion’s Introduction both en- 
lightening and lucid; while the philoso- 
pher will derive inspiration from the story 
here told and illustrated of mankind’s 
evolution in spiritual sensibility. 

The translation of Marcel Brion’s 
Introduction is by Lucy Norton, and pre- 
serves both the sense and the poetry of the 
original to a degree that bestows upon the 
English text an independent verbal grace 
and beauty of its own. 

ViIcTOR RIENAECKER. 


ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN : THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By GEOFFREY 
Wess. Penguin Books, Ltd. 52s. 6d. 


During the last fifty years there has 
been something of a revolution in the 
approach to medieval architectural history. 
For the XIXth century the history of 
Gothic was the history of an architecture 
dominated by the logic of its own struc- 
tural evolution—one, moreover, in which 
there was little place for individual genius 
on the part of masons and carpenters, 
whose achievement was conceived to be 
corporate rather than personal. In recent 
years this “rationalist” approach has been 
attacked both by those who found it 
impossible to interpret Gothic architecture 
solely in terms of structural expediency 
and by those whose study of contemporary 
documents has revealed that, even though 
the medieval mason was not quite on a par 
with the modern architect, he was an 
individual whose brain might be capable of 
aesthetic ambition as well as of technical 
ingenuity. The importance of Mr. Webb’s 
book is that it is the first general history of 
mediaeval English architecture to be 
written from the new point of view. One 
of the great merits of the new approach is 
that it liberates the architectural historian 
from the old conception of the XIVth and 
XVth centuries as a period of decadence 
in which structural truth was lost in 
ornamental falsehood, and Mr. Webb’s 
chapter on what used to be called “‘Decora- 
ted” and “Perpendicular” will be a 
revelation to those who were brought up 
on Bond and Prior. Even on so familiar a 
building as Westminster Abbey he has 
new and interesting things to say, and 
throughout the book the sections on vault- 
ing are particularly worthy of study. 

The art-historical approach from which 
the book is written has only one disadvan- 
tage: it excludes from serious considera- 
tion most of the military, secular and 
vernacular architecture upon which a good 
deal of work has been done in recent years. 
Mr. Webb’s book is, in fact, in the nature 
of an extended essay rather than a com- 
prehensive history, and there are many 
social, technical and economic aspects of 
the subject which are scarcely touched in 
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its 224 pages (over 100 less than M; 
Summerson’s companion volume on th, 
period between 1530 and 1830). It i: 
therefore, disappointing to find that ¢} 
bibliography (where these deficienci: 
might to some extent have been remedied 
is of a summary character, and that a|/ 
references to periodical literature hay 
deliberately been excluded. The 192 haif- 
tone plates are of the high quality chara 
teristic of the Pelican History of Art, an 
the text is copiously illustrated by excellen: 
plans and sectional drawings. 

H. M. Corvin. 


BRITISH TABLE AND ORNAMEN 
TAL GLASS. By L. M. Ancus 
BUTTERWORTH. Leonard Hill. 42 


Mr. Angus-Butterworth, a glass tech- 
nologist and practising manufacturer, ha 
written an easy-to-read book, based on 
his articles in Pottery and Glass. He traces 
the evolution of the glass trade through the 
men and employers who have made and 
make glass. 

There are a few instances of haste or 
lack of revision. The Richardson Bequest 
has been with the Stourbridge Municipal 
Collection for four years (p. 57) ; Richard- 
son’s are a subsidiary of Thomas Webb & 
Sons, and why no mention of Laurence 
Whistler in the practice of the diamond 
point? It could perhaps be wished captions 
under the illustrations were fuller—Fig. 
132 will serve as one example of many 
that give no maker. Readers, however, 
will find much of value in this book and 
what minor errors there are do not really 
obscure or irritate. 

GEOFFREY W. BEARD. 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION. By J. ARNOTT 
HAMILTON. B. T. Batsford. 42s. 


First published in 1933, this little 
:udbook of Byzantine architecture and 
yration has been extensively revised 
re-written. The publishers and the 
hor are to be congratulated upon such a 
ture, for a compact, general survey of 
Byzantine achievement is hard to seek 
English. The standard works are out 
{ print, and the majority of recent publi- 
tions on Byzantine art are either written 
na variety of foreign tongues or are well 
yond the pocket of the young student. 
And this book is essentially for him. In the 
irst place, Dr. Arnott Hamilton writes 
vith an enthusiasm for, and an apprecia- 
tion of Byzantine civilization which is 
bound to communicate itself to the 
catechumen. Moreover, his appreciation 
and enthusiasm gather immediacy from 
the obvious fact that the author has stood 
before the monuments and meditated upon 
them. 

In addition, he writes with scholarly 
reference ; it is one of the great virtues of 
this condensed survey that, though the 
space and the limits of the work predicate 
a glancing treatment, the student is made 
to see that behind the summary there are 
larger and deeper issues, and that there is 
no easy answer to so many of the problems 
which tax the historian of Byzantine art 
and architecture. Dr. Arnott Hamilton 
ranges over a wide territory and it is 
questionable whether a number of the 
monuments that he reviews may be 
considered strictly speaking as Byzantine, 
but he is perfectly aware of this, and he is 
careful to stress the regional differences 
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that appear within the limits of the 
Byzantine empire. 

The sections devoted to Byzantine 
decoration are much less satisfactory. The 
superb mosaics of the Nea Moni on the 
island of Chios deserve more than a couple 
of lines; the mosaic floor of St. Saviour 
Pantokrator at Constantinople is of more 
interest than the author appears to allow ; 
and the very curious sculptural decoration 
of the Church of the Monastery of 
Constantine Lips is not mentioned by 
him at all. 

Although the author has obviously con- 
sulted Professor Demus’ work on the 
mosaics in Sicily, it would have been 
valuable if he could have included more of 
the findings in the text. 

But in a general survey of this sort it 
would not be difficult to fault omissions 
or stresses of emphasis. Its importance 
rests on a high level of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and its ability to convey with sim- 
plicity the considerable complexity of so 
many of the problems. For those who 
wish to become entangled there is a useful 
bibliography. 

JOHN BECKWITH. 


COLLECTOR’S PROGRESS. By 
STANLEY W. FisHER. Michael Joseph. 
16s. 


In his authoritative, but circuitous, 
Collector's Progress, Mr. Stanley Fishe1, 
starting with an inherited taste for 
ceramics, falls in early with notable 
collectors as friendly guides. He goes to 
sales, fairs and auctions, learns how to 
haggle a little, makes many good bargains 
and some bad ones, gossips up and down 
England with dealers and “‘characters”’ in 
country towns and now has china cabinets 
in museums, factories and country man- 
sions unlocked for him as an expert. 

Though his is no guidebook to collect- 
ing, he formulates from sad experience 
almost a code of warnings to prospective 
collectors. 1f you see what you like, buy it 
before somebody else sees it. Do not 
imagine that dirt, dowdiness and a back 
street must mean low prices—a warning 
thrice repeated. Study paste, glaze, 
potting, decoration, gilding, as more is 
wanted in collecting than flair. Always 
wash and dust your collection yourself. 
Both for your own enjoyment now and for 
the value of it if ever you wish to sell, 
make a catalogue, numbering each piece 
precisely, describing it minutely. Arrange 
and light your treasures with care. 

A dealer’s complaint that experts never 
commit themselves is not untrue of Mr. 
Fisher’s attitude towards fakes. He finds 
that “every imitation’ by archfaker 
Samson of Paris ‘‘is of something fine,’’ is 
“perfect in its way,” “will one day be 
valuable’”’ ; yet he doubts Samson’s claim 
that “‘every piece has a distinguishing 
mark,’’—thus raising, in another expert’s 
opinion, ‘‘a nice point in ethics.” 

Amusingly Mr. Fisher contrasts the 
noisy garrulity of a country auction with 
the near-silence of Sotheby’s ; and he has 
a charming vignette of Queen Mary at the 
1928 Grosvenor House Fair, “poking 
inquisitively here and there with her 
umbrella.” 

The objects collected on David 
Knight’s wrapper delightfully suggest the 
book’s scope. 


MarGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


RENOIR. Baigneuse. 16} 


and it provided an attractive setting for his innumerable 

studies of the female nude. The present work is one 
of many which may be grouped round the well-known 
‘“‘Baigneuses”’ in the Tyson Collection, Philadelphia. It was 
painted in the same year, 1885 (see Vollard, 1918, p. 1, No. 2), 
and although not a study for any of the figures in the larger 
work, the style and treatment are very similar. Renoir had 
returned to France three years previously after his visit to 
Italy and his study of the renaissance masters had led him 


T= subject of bathers was a favourite one with Renoir, 





14 in. 


temporarily away from the light, sensuous manner which he 
had developed in the ‘seventies under the influence of Monet 
and other impressionists. The picture here reproduced is 
less dry than others of the period, perhaps because it is no 
more than a careful sketch, but the monumental character 
of the figure would not have been found ten years 
earlier. 

As with all Renoir’s nudes, its greatest charm is the 
caressing touch in the painting of the flesh, a quality not 
to be subverted by any amount of classical discipline. 


Sotheby’s Sale, March 27. 
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the maker’s mark RL with a fleur de lys below for 

either Richard Lassels or Ralph Lecke. It is unusually 
large and complete, and with the exception of the snuffer- 
tray and snuffers which are of 1675 and by a different maker, 
and the brushes and mirror which are not marked at all, 
the pieces are either fully marked or bear the maker’s mark 
only. 

The top of one of the large caskets (Fig. II) shows the 
fluent and spirited style of the chinoiserie engraving. This 
form of decoration enjoyed a vogue which seems to have 
lasted only for about five years, from 1680 to 1685. After 
1690 chinoiserie on English silver disappears until about 
1750 when it became a feature of late rococo design. On the 
early pieces the design appears to be copied or imitated from 
oriental lacquer, rather than from porcelain, which was 
imported in considerable quantities after the Restoration. 

It is difficult from a photograph to appreciate the scale 
of a service of this size, and the quality of the individuai 
pieces, all of which are here in exceptionally fine condition. 
The bowl, seldom found in toilet services, and the two 
porringers with their covers and salvers are particularly 
pleasing. 

This is the most distinguished of many fine pieces which 


Tite. splendid toilet service is marked 1683 and bears 


Christie’s Sale, 
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Fig. I. A Charles II Toilet Set. 





MARKET 


have been sent for sale by H.R.H. the Princess Royal and the 
Earl of Harewood. 





Fig. II. Octagonal Casket (top). 10} in. wide. 


March 13th. 





T is a commonplace that when the last echoes of a eulo- 
I gizing obituary have died away reputations are apt to go 
into cold storage for a generation. It was so with 
Harpignies. At the end of his immensely long life he was 
regarded by some as the patriarch of French painting, but 
for the next forty years his name was mentioned but rarely, 
and then only in the same rather patronizing tones as the 
Barbizon school. The time has come for his solid merits to 
be recognized anew. 

The present picture, which is included in an exhibition 
of paintings and drawings by Harpignies at the Marlborough 
Gallery, has an inscription on the back of the canvas, ‘‘the 
Artist’s last work,’”’ which may be accepted with some 
confidence since the picture has till now been in the posses- 
sion of his family. It is a worthy tail-piece to a long career. 


APOLLO 


H. J. HARPIGNIES (1819-1916). Bords de l’Allier. 28} 


In the possession of Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd. 









39} in. 


The influence of Corot is evident, and that faithful adherence 
to nature characteristic of the Barbizon painters, of whom, 
however, Harpignies was not really one, although his 
approach was essentially the same as theirs. His late works 
have often been criticized, and with some justice, as too large, 
too diffuse, and too monotonous in colour. Here, however, 
the whole composition and especially the splendid sky has an 
almost dramatic quality. The groups of trees, loosely but 
solidly painted in warm reddish browns and greys, the 
empty path stretching into a distance of hills and sunlit 
water, these are typical ingredients of a Harpignies picture, 
rendered with quiet conviction and a good deal of subtlety 
in the low-toned greys and russet and silver. Not a great 
painter, but one who faithfully served a fine tradition in 
French landscape. 
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JUG. 8}in. high. 32 0z. Bristol, c. 1740. 


tinguished addition to the few pieces of Bristol silver, 
perhaps not more than a dozen, so far to have been iden- 
tified. It is odd that it should be so rare, for Bristol was one 
of the seven towns appointed by the Statute of 1423 to have a 
“‘touch,”” and was a city of great wealth and importance, 
with a mint established within its walls. Yet of these seven 
towns only Bristol remains without a single piece of early 
hall-marked silver attributed to it, although with another, 
Salisbury, the attributions are scanty and conjectural. There 
is a further anomaly. By the Act of 1700-1 Bristol was one 
of the five towns permitted to re-establish the assay offices 
abolished by the Act of 1696-97. This is odd, unless Bristol 
had previously possessed an assay office or a guild of gold- 
smiths, and no record of either has so far been traced. It 
would not be surprising that relative productivity should 
have tailed off after 1701, as in the case of Norwich, but the 
known pieces of marked Bristol silver all belong to a period 
c. 1730 or later. 
The jug has a West Country provenance, having descended 
through the Somerset family of Baker: one Slade-Baker was 


T cae jug, which has only recently come to light, is a dis- 


a linen merchant at Bristol 
at the time the jug was 
made, and it is believed to 
have belonged to him. 
There is in any case no 


reason to doubt that 
the marks here shown 
are those of Bristol. 


They are the same, except 
for the maker’s mark, as 
on a straining spoon found 
in the communion plate We 
of the Temple Church 7% 
(see Jackson, p. 466), and 

the castle in front of the ship is in fact the coat of arms 
of the city. The date letter suggests that an assay office 
was opened some time between 1730 and 1740, to judge 
from the style of the marked pieces, functioned in a 
small way for a few years, and then lapsed. Even so, 
one would have expected the survivals to be more num- 
erous. 





In the possession of Thomas Lumley, Ltd. 
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APOLLO 


JOHN WOOTTON. General Onslow inspecting the Horse Grenadier Guards. 


LTHOUGH traditionally entitled ‘‘General Richard 
Onslow Inspecting the Life Guards in Hyde Park, 
1742,”’ further research has shown that these details 

require amplification and correction. The cavalrymen 
depicted are those of the First Troop of Horse Grenadier 
Guards of which Richard Onslow was Colonel from April, 
1745, until October, 1760. Previously he served in the Foot 
Guards and two infantry regiments. He became a Major 
General in 1743, a Lieutenant General in 1747, and Governor 
of Plymouth in 1759. The rolling countryside and the total 
absence of buildings make one suspect that the place may 
not be in Hyde Park, but more probably in the family seat of 
Richard Lord Onslow at West Clandon, near Guildford. 
Another relation who may be in the picture is the Right 
Honourable Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The General himself represented Guildford for 
many years. 

There were at this time two troops of Horse Grenadier 
Guards belonging to the Household Cavalry but they were 
both disbanded in 1788. Although only numbering 145 
private men per troop, the eight officers included a Colonel, 


74 x 82 in. 


a Lieutenant-Colonel, a Major, two Captains, a Guidon and 
two Sub-Lieutenants besides the Adjutant, Chaplain and 


Surgeon. Many of these officers appear in the picture, all 
wearing scarlet coats with blue cuffs and a profusion of gold 
lace and embroidery. The guidon carries a blue standard— 
the troop being permitted both a guidon and a standard, 
each having in the centre the Union badge of the Rose and 
the Thistle conjoined, over three gold crowns. Actual 
standards and guidons of this pattern and troop are preserved 
at Audley End, Essex. 

Behind the standard-bearer come the Horse Grenadiers 
dressed in their mitre caps. The tall, blue fronts to the caps 
indicate the First troop ; the Second or Scottish troop had 
red fronts. The man on the right of the column is an 
N.C.O., as may be seen from the extra lace on his cuff and 
coat. The three men immediately following are drummers 
carrying their side-drums while mounted—what appears to 
be an extraordinary fashion until one realises that whereas 
normal cavalry were expected to fight on horseback, 
dragoons and grenadiers dismounted on reaching the field of 
battle. The red coats, gold laced, indicate the Royal Livery— 


In the possession of Messrs. Leggatt Bros. 
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non-Royal regiments wore coats of the same colour as the and Morier that are in the Royal Collection at Windsor. 
cuffs or facings. The black jockey cap, so much favoured by The groom or runner in the right background is dressed 
royal music, can still be seen in the State dress of the House- in white with a kind of blue kilt. The front of his cap and 
hold Cavalry band and of the drum-majors of the Foot other parts of his dress are ornamented with silver. He 
Guards. On the extreme left of the picture can be seen the carries in his right hand his staff of office. Runners dressed 
back of a mounted horn player. This type of bugle horn, in no less fantastic a costume are to be seen in tapestries of 
although originally intended for the hunting field, was Marlborough’s time and also later in the century. They were 
introduced for field calls in the cavalry and light infantry. popular additions to the staff of high ranking officers. 

The rest of the horse grenadiers marching behind in The admiring lady.in the coach is attended by men in a 
“column of threes” are similarly dressed to those in front, brown livery, enlivened by yellow small garments and silver 
the blue line in the centre of the pouch belt indicating the lace. A black boy is to be seen on the back of the carriage 
flask cord—a relic still worn by the Household Cavalry. with a footman, and an orange seller offers her wares to the 
The uniform agrees well with fine oil paintings by Parrocel lady. 


LODOVICO CARRACCI—(continued from page 80) years. It is a drawing of great beauty. The way in which 
and seductive charm recalling his ‘‘Danae,”” now in the white heightening has been used, the elegance of certain of 
Borghese. Lodovico has painted a figure of ravishing the figures, and the agitated, yet sinuous, line of Roxana’s 
beauty ; here his vision and technical accomplishments are drapery have a sensuous appeal; while Roxana, viewed 
perfectly adapted to the subject he has to paint, and one _in isolation, is one of the loveliest figures of the first decades 
suspects to the spirit of the commission. of the XVIIth century. Here, then, we see Lodovico’s 
Before he completed the ‘‘Galatea” and another picture _ feeling for line and for chiaroscuro developed to the extreme. 
in the same series for which he was probably responsible But at the same time the retrogressive tendencies of the 
Lodovico had achieved considerable fame for his work in drawing are patent. The extraordinary elongation and 
the decoration of the Palazzo Magnani. This commission, affectation of the figures hark back directly to Mannerism, 
which falls into the period 1588-91, was shared by him with and its whole emotional content is closer to the spirit of the 
Annibale and Agostino, and the exact extent of his part in 1550’s than to that of the first two decades of the XVIIth 
it has recently been the subject of discussion. One thing is century. 
nevertheless evident, and that is that during its execution “The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia” (Fig. 1X) was probably 
there was a considerable interplay of influences between produced just before Lodovico’s death in 1619 and may be 
Lodovico, Annibale and Agostino. Lodovico, in particular, a preliminary idea for a picture in San Maurizio in Mantua 
seems to have caught something of Annibale’s breadth of executed by pupils after the master’s death. Although less 
handling, and, equally important, to have absorbed certain immediately appealing than the ‘‘Alexander and Roxana,” 
of the Venetian tendencies inherent in Agostino’s work. it is also a fine drawing. It shows, even at this late date, the 
While in the last decade of the XVIth century Lodovico great elegance of Lodovico’s line, and provides a further 
produced some of the most obviously appealing of his pic- example of other tendencies in his work, as, for instance, his 
tures and drawings, in which his feeling for the theatrical, lack of interest in anatomy and his failure to relate different 
and in particular for dramatic contrasts of light and dark, _ parts of the design. 
and his flowing, nervous line appeal directly to the senses, Reverting in time to the last few years of the XVIth 
Annibale was developing in a completely different direction. century, a period in which Lodovico produced a number of 
Already by the middle 80’s he was beginning to evolve his successful pictures combining the direct vision of his early 
“grand manner”’ that was to culminate in the fresco cycle in years with the elegance of his last period, we come to his 
the Palazzo Farnese. The turning point in his development, ‘‘Flight into Egypt’ (Fig. XI), in the Casa Tacconi at 
in fact, came in 1595, when he left Bologna for Rome in Bologna. It is one of his greatest achievements. The figures, 
order to work for Cardinal Odoardo Farnese. The year1595 and in particular that of the angel, have something of the 
is equally an important date where Lodovico is concerned. mannered grace of those in the ‘‘Alexander and Roxana,” 
For from then until his death he spent the greater part of yet there is an intimacy about the central group that is any- 
his time in Bologna working as the head of the academy and _ thing but Mannerist ; it is more essentially Bolognese. But it 
without the assistance of Annibale and Agostino. Annibale’s _ is, above all, the colouring that contributes to the picture’s 
was the more fertile and agile mind of the two. He took an impact. There is a strange light along the horizon, the sky 
intense interest in the world around him and was interested _ is full of drama, the waves around the bow defy the laws of 
in landscape for its own qualities. Lodovico was not. He nature, yet are in themselves exquisite, and the picture is 
was interested in anatomy. Lodovico was not. He was full of unexpected touches of light. It is a painting which 
interested in everyday people. Whereas Lodovico, despite lingers in the mind long after more serious works are 
the humanity of many of his types, never produced anything _ forgotten. 
like Annibale’s ‘‘Le Arti di Bologna” series. Lodovico was In 1602 Lodovico paid a brief visit to Rome, in the course 
indeed a less painterly artist, primarily concerned in con- _ of which he saw the work that had been done in the Palazzo 
veying emotion and in producing decorative compositions, Farnese, but certainly did not correct it as Malvasia asserted. 
which, when he is at his best, can be very beautiful and Rather, he himself was influenced by the classical elements 
are frequently beguiling, but which at times fail to stand up in Annibale’s ‘‘grand manner.” The evidence of this is 
to serious analysis. provided by certain pictures he produced in the next few 
The result of this was that after Annibale left for Rome _years, such as his frescoes in Piacenza and in S. Michele in 
and his untimely death, (he died in 1609), Lodovico, being Bosco, above Bologna. Nevertheless, with a few exceptions, 
without his inspiration, developed a manner which combines his last years are marked by a gradual decline. His feeling 
to a curious degree the sweetness, which could so easily _ for line never left him, but he never again achieved the pathos 
become cloying, that we associate with many of the followers _ of ‘“The Vision of St. Anthony,” the magic of the ‘‘Galatea”’ 
of the Carracci, and tendencies which are retrogressive, in _ or the poetry of ‘“The Flight into Egypt.” 
the sense of looking back to Mannerism. Yet Lodovico On the other hand, there are elements both in Lodovico’s 
never lost his command over line. This is best exemplified work dating from the go’s and in his later work that point to 
by certain of his late drawings, among which the ‘‘Alexander the Baroque, and suggest the debt owed to him by the 
and Roxana’”’ (Fig. X) and ‘“The Martyrdom of St. Cecilia” Caravaggeschi and by Ribera and the Spaniards. ‘The 
(Fig. IX), both in the Royal Library at Windsor, are notable. Martyrdom of Sant’ Angelo’”’ (Fig. XII), of 1598-99, is 
The ‘‘Alexander and Roxana’ has been tentatively sucha picture. For it both presages the Baroque and recalls 
dated by Wittkower to about 1605 and by Mahon to his last _‘ the emotional depth of his early work. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


THE FOLLOWING are among the more interesting sales to be held in 
March. 


CHRISTIE’S. March 8th: Old and Modern Paintings and 
Drawings, mainly of the Dutch and Flemish schools. A further three 
picture sales will be held during the month. March 13th and 15th: 
Important Old English Silver, Snuff Boxes and Objects of Vertu, the 
property of H.R.H. the Princess Royal and the Earl of Harewood. 
The finest lot in this sale, a Charles II toilet service, is described 
elsewhere in this issue, but there is also a set of four vase-shaped 
wine-coolers by Benjamin Smith, 1818, a soup tureen and cover by 
Paul Storr, 1814, and a pair of larger tureens and covers by Thomas 
Robins, 1808. Among the earlier pieces is an elaborately chased cake 
basket by Peter Archambo and Peter Meure, 1749, and a very attrac- 
tive pair of silver-gilt candelabra in the form of kneeling negro slaves 
by John Pero, 1733. On the second day will be sold a collection of 
sporting snuff boxes, and an interesting collection of scent flasks and 
pomanders. March 18th : English Porcelain, including fine examples 
from most of the chief factories, and especially from Worcester. 
March 21st: Fine English and Continental Furniture and Works of 
Art, the property of Lord Bicester and others. Included are a pair of 
George II mahogany side tables attributed to Giles Grendy, a fine 
Hepplewhite mahogany winged secretaire bookcase, a George II 
mahogany bookcase perhaps by William Vile, a Louis XV marquetry 
secretaire ad abattant stamped L. Boudin, and a Louis XV marquetry 
encoignure stamped R.L.V.C. March 27th: Old English Silver, 
including a number of heavy decorative pieces by Paul Storr. 


SOTHEBY’S. March 8th: English and Continental Furniture, 
Clocks, and Tapestries, including a bracket clock by Joseph Knibb, 
a Louis XV parquetry commode and a secretaire d abattant stamped 
P. Roussel, also an early Louis XV commode stamped J. B. 
Fromageau. March 12th: The well-known collection of English 
Porcelain belonging to Dr. Severne Mackenna. Among the rare early 
Chelsea pieces are three goat-and-bee jugs of the triangle period, two 
of them dated, a white bust of George II, and a figure of La Nourrice 
bearing the raised anchor mark. There is also some fine enamelled 
Worcester, and an important collection of Bristol and Plymouth 
porcelain. March 14th: Scientific Instruments and Objects of 
Vertu, including three Gothic astrolabes, two of which are recorded by 
Gunther. March roth: Oriental Pottery and Porcelain, including a 
Chinese armorial service, and a set of five famille verte dishes. 
March 26th : English and Continental Pottery and Porcelain, includ- 
ing a Longton Hall melon tureen, an important Longton Hall tureen 
and cover decorated with birds on a Littler’s blue ground, also some 
fine Worcester and a series of Bow animals. March 27th: Fine 
XVIIIth century and Modern Paintings, Drawings, and Sculpture. 
Apart from the sale on March 6th this is the best picture sale of the 
month ; it contains three paintings by Renoir, a Courbet still life of 
Apples in a Landscape, a Bonnard ‘‘Nue au Tub,” a landscape by 
van Gogh, as well as works by Boudin, Forain, Delacroix, Gauguin, 
and others. The sculpture includes busts of Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Bernard Shaw by Epstein, and works by Rodin and Gilbert. 


Prices 
Furniture 


CHRISTIE’S. A pair of George II giltwood side tables with 
rectangular marble tops supported on bold cabriole legs carved on 
the knees with shell medallions and terminating in lion’s hairy paw 
feet, 42 in. wide, 520 gns. A marquetry commode attributed to 
William Moore of Dublin, of semi-circular form with a drawer in the 
frieze and a panelled door below enclosing three drawers, the panel 
on the front inlaid with an oval medallion of a Muse, the frieze and 
the top also inlaid with swags, paterae, and another large medallion, 
37 in. wide, 1,850 gns. A Sheraton marquetry dressing table in 
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BY BRICOLEUR 


the French style with a serpentine-shaped top, with lifting panels 
and inlaid with flower sprays and medallions, 25 in. wide, 720 gns 
An Adam marquetry commode with serpentine-shaped front, 
45 in. wide, 360 gns. A Regency ebonized centre cabinet with a lifting 
panel to the rectangular top and twelve lettered drawers at each side 
25 in. wide, 330 gns. A set of six Chippendale mahogany chairs 
covered in contemporary needlework dated 1747, 500 gns. A Louis 
XV marquetry upright secretaire, with a fall-down panel to the fron: 
and a cupboard enclosed by panel doors below, 33 in. wide, 520 gns 
A Louis XV mahogany library table in the style of Charles Cressent, 
5 ft. 10 in. long, 720 gns. A mahogany Carlton House writing table, 
60 in. wide, 200 gns. 

SOTHEBY’S. A Louis XV commode of slightly bombé form, 
decorated with floral ma: quetry and finely chiselled ormolu mounts 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, £1,150. A Louis XV marquetry guéridon of transition 
period, 1 ft. 10 in. wide, £400. A Louis XVI mahogany demi-lune 
commode stamped I. P. Dusautoy JME, 4 ft. 11 in. wide, £800. A set 
of twelve pieces of mid-XVIIIth century Chinese painted paper with 
scenes from Chinese life, in all twenty panels totalling about 962 
sq. ft., £850. A pair of Louis XV bergéres in polished beechwood, 
£460. A set of eight early Georgian dining chairs, the seats and 
stuffed rectangular backs covered in contemporary needlework, 
£1,000. A pair of Sheraton bookcase cabinets in satinwood, 2 ft. g in. 
wide, £420. A Chippendale mahogany armchair in the French taste, 
the stuffed back, seat and arms covered in yellow damask, £380. 
A pair of Adam torchéres in waxed pine (illustrated in the Dictionary 
of English Furniture, Vol. III, p. 162, Fig. 17), £330. A Louis XV 
Beauvais tapestry woven with Jupiter and Antiope from Les Amours 
des Dieux series after Boucher, c. 1760, 11 ft. 6 in. by to ft. 6 in. 
£3,400. A set of three early XVIIIth century Brussels Teniers 
tapestries, woven with a ‘‘Winter Scene,’ “‘The Return from 
Harvest,” and ‘“‘La Vendange,” £2,100. A Brussels Don Quixote 
tapestry, c. 1700, 10 ft. 8 in. square, £620. 


Pictures 
CHRISTIE’S. E. Ficuet, 1873, The Reception, 19 = 314 in., 
210 gns. JAN BRUEGHEL, A Woody Landscape with the Finding of 
Moses, on copper, 19} = 25 in., 340 gns. SEBASTIANO Ricci, Christ 
Healing the Sick, 31 = 45 in., 190 gns. L. BAKHUISEN, A View off 
Amsterdam, 20} 26} in., 200 gns. CANALETTO, The Doge’s 


Palace, Venice, 19 = 254 in., 1,400 gns. W. R. SicKerT, Landing 
from the Boat, 19 = 29 in., 150 gns. 


Miscellaneous 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. A Louis XV escritoire of 
slightly bombé form decorated with floral marquetry, with a fall- 
down front and panel doors below, stamped I. T. Dubut ME, 
39 in. wide, £1,950. A French XVIIIth century bureau of provincial 
make, decorated with floral marquetry, 36 in. wide, £280. JAN VAN 
DER HEYDEN, The re toa siiatnniec panel 9} = 1oin., £600. 


COVER NOTE 


Jan van de Cappelle (1624-79) is not only one of the 
best, but also one of the rarest of the Dutch sea painters. 
He worked in Amsterdam and was given the freedom of the 
city in 1653, a fact which indicates the extent of his reputa- 
tion. In addition to sea pictures he painted a small number 
of winter landscapes of outstanding excellence, but the 
former are by far the largest part of his oeuvre. He seldom 
represents the open sea ; nearly always there is a foreground 
with a stretch of shore or a jetty, and a group of ships 
rather dark against a light distance and luminous sky. His 
early works (they are dated from 1649) have a cool, greyish- 
brown tonality similar to Simon de Vlieger, but later his 
colour becomes warmer and richer. He lacks the draughts- 
manlike precision of, for example, the two van de Veldes, 
but his pictures never seem, as do some others, to be no more 
than careful portraits of ships. Van de Cappelle is essentially 
a painter rather than a draughtsman, and in fact not a single 
drawing by him appears to have survived. Always, however, 
he excels in representing the play of reflected sunlight over 
clouds and calm water, and he may be regarded as in some 
sense the maritime counterpart of Albert Cuyp. 

Although undated, the present work appears to belong to 
the artist’s last years. It is rare for a Dutchman to attempt so 
bold a sunset ; but the flood of golden light welling up from 
behind the dark silhouettes of the fishing boats is charac- 
teristic of van de Cappelle’s manner. 

















CuRRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS (continued from page 74) 
kind. He prefers wide panoramas of hills and water and 
inclines to quietude in colouring: greys and whites, soft 
yellows and browns. He catches rain and mist in a manner 
ilmost Chinese. This is Britain, and one remembers 
Chesterton’s essay on the Glory of Grey. 

Preston Goddard who shared the gallery is a comparative 
newcomer. I enjoyed his first one-man show two years ago 
it the Beaux Arts Gallery, and this continues the promise. 
With a spidery pen-line which jerks along changing angles 
and slight washes of colour he depicts things from a kind of 
helicopter-eye view so that they are at once real, novel, 
amusing, and revealing. Towns, roofs, wharves, railways, 
kites over seashores, flags over streets, ships, yachts, 
chimneys, bridges: everything becomes alive and interesting. 

The current shows at the Leicester include a series of 
very free watercolour drawings by Lord Methuen and of 
bronzes and drawings for sculpture by Michael Ayrton. 
Versatile Ayrton has turned his talent to sculpture only 
during recent years, and achieved an individual note by 
concentrating largely upon the poses, balances and stresses of 
acrobats. Supported by poles above tall, open stands his 
figures are held at a point of exciting tension. The anatomy 
is sketched rather than finished, but the artist’s innate know- 
ledge of the human figure serves him well. This is not 
distortion (which would be dull) but moments of balance, 
which are thrilling. A vast bronze ‘“‘Bather and Child” 
shows what he can do with a static pose. 

Joseph Herman’s at Roland, Browse and Delbanco 
Gallery is terribly solid, real, terre-d-terre. His miners and 
peasants are stunted, bowed creatures, almost part of the 
earth with which they strive for livelihood. He is a brilliant 
draughtsman, simplifying his forms and conveying light and 
colour with heavy lines and masses of solid black on white. 

At the same gallery a first exhibition of ‘‘Falaises” by a 
twenty-six-year-old Belgian artist, Marc Janson, brings us 
back to the poetry of paint. He, too, is evocative, this time 
of the forms of cliffs and rocks, of bays and gullies in the 
cliff face. His colour is lovely. His manner a step removed 
from Nicolas de Stael’s abstraction, but used in this instance 
to suggest visual experience and natural scene. 


THE OLD MASTERLY CONTRIBUTION 


We return to the established masters in an exhibition, 
“Pictures for the Collector” at the Alfred Brod Gallery, 
devoted to Dutch and Flemish work of the great period. 
The showing is of delightfully intimate pictures, sometimes 
small in size, but always reminding us that these XVIIth- 
century Netherlanders painted pictures to adorn the homes 
of their patrons. A first-rate ‘‘Portrait of an Old Man” by 
Salomon Koninck is in the style of Rembrandt, his spiritual 
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though not his actual master. Two other portraits by Quirin 
Brekelenkam and a little panel by Jacob Backer remind us 
how far this art of homely portraiture was carried in XVIIth- 
century Holland. The Still Life and Landscapes are equally 
delightful. Aert van der Neer is finely represented with two 
of the moonlight scenes in which he specialized and a very 
**Wintery Landscape”’ whilst Molenaar has ‘‘Pleasures on the 
Ice’’ which shows the fashionable folk enjoying themselves 
vastly amid most picturesque surroundings. If I paid 
intellectual tribute to a Jacob Ruisdael landscape, a Paulus 
Potter ‘‘Dapple Grey in a Landscape” and an important 
Cornelis de Man genre subject, ‘‘Interior with Oyster 
Eaters”’ it came from the head rather than the heart. That 
is the way with the Netherland painters: some earn 
admiration ; some inspire affection. 

Another exhibition which must not be missed is that of 
Harpignies at the Marlborough Fine Art. He almost comes 
into this encomium of English painting for he is the most 
English in feeling of even the Barbizon men, and the current 
show reveals him in oils, water-colours and in drawings at 
his splendid best. There is always a satisfying calm about 
Harpignies’ work, and especially in those paintings where 
(as Constable often did) he builds his landscape on hori- 
zontals which sweep from side to side of the picture. His 
ninety-seven years of life brought him well into our own 
period, and there is a modernity about many of the later 
canvases and drawings. 


ON THE PERIMETER 


Away from the fashionable Bond Street - St. James’s 
centre of art gallery activity interesting things happen, as 
Whitechapel itself indicates. Of outstanding importance is 
the opening of the Portland Building of the University of 
Nottingham, as the home of a Fine Art faculty there. 
Among the rooms, studios, lecture halls and so forth of this 
stately establishment is an art gallery which at the moment 
houses a loan collection of pictures and drawings from 
near-by Chatsworth loaned by the Chatsworth Trustees. 
The Rembrandt, Rubens and Van Dyck drawings in them- 
selves are worth the journey to Nottingham. 

A lesser excursion I made was into that corner of 
fashionable Belgravia where already the Wilton Gallery is 
situated, reliable in its promise of good and charming 
paintings, and where a newcomer is the Kinnerton Gallery 
recently opened by Olaf Barnett. Several Annigoni paintings 
and a water-colour landscape, Brangwyn, some Alfred 
Stevens’ drawings, and several other exciting things are 
shown in the opening exhibition. Across the road in 


Motcomb Street the Wilton Gallery plan in March an 
exhibition of XIXth-century English work which should 
prove attractive. 














Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Specialities 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 





The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 





Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 





Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old Masters 
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Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. pore 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 asters 


THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 of the XXth Century 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WuHitehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN ; _ 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W11 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 





Old and Modern Masters 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY a 
30 BRUTON STREET, W. XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


LEGGATT BROS. ' a : 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
O'HANA GALLERY ee ns eens of ~ = _ roe — a 
13, CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 etrospective Exhibition of Paintings of the South Sea Islands 


by Stephen Haweis. 7th-22nd March 
eas naan tae — IES (WENGRAF) LTD. Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
FRANK T. SABIN Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 


PARK HOUSE. 24 RUTLAND GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
. ’ iit Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 
EUGENE SLATTER 


30 OLD BOND STREET, W11 Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. Old Master Painti 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 a 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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